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HE ECONOMIC SIDE 





By DR. DAVID FRIDAY 


STUDY OF DISTRIBUTION of international agricultural 


power production shows United States the leader in eco- 


nomic efficiency. 


are result of many changes. 


Economic disturbances and depressions 


Accumulated changes cause 


depressions just as long periods of prosperity may cause 


wars. Modern 


prosperity discussed. 


transportation, communication, war and 


Address given before convention of 


United States Independent Telephone Association 


"Tnat ECONOMIC power of a 
nation is determined by the 
volume of its production: First 
and foremost, of food. And second, 
of all the other things; those things 
that we want to live with and to live 
by; those things the consumption of 
which constitutes our standard of 
living. 

If a nation is highly productive, 
then it has a high standard of liv- 
ing and has great economic power. 
And if it does not produce much, if 
it has a large part of its labor con- 
sumed in feeding itself so that it 
has not much labor for anything 
else, it has a low economic power. 
That is, after all, the fundamental 
thing about economics. 


Considerable light is thrown on 
the general world situation by an 
understanding of economics, which 
is always very important when you 
enter into a war and all that that 
involves, as in the present situation. 
I think if I talk to you about the dis- 
tribution of international power, it 
would help you to orient our situa- 
tion and our position in the world; 
and it will orient the importance of 
some of these various countries. 


If you ever have to make a com- 
parison between two countries for 
the purpose of discovering their rel- 
ative economic power, the first thing 
you ask about the country that you 
are investigating is: “What part of 
your labor power does it take to feed 
your people?” 


That’s fundamental. Until you 
have fed your people, you can’t go to 
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any other kind of production at all. 
If you don’t feed them for two 
weeks, they are all dead. So there 
you are at the fundamentals, after 
all, of economics—the scarce thing 
in the world. 


The thing that the world is wor- 
ried about more than anything in all 
history is the scarcity of food. The 
very first supplication of the Lord’s 
Prayer is an economic supplication, 
not a spiritual one. Remember how 
it goes? 


The first request is: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” That’s the 
first supplication. It is as old as 
the Bible; it is as old as mankind- 
the need for food, the absolute neces- 
sity of it. That’s the place to begin 
with economics. 


Agricultural Labor Power of 
Nations Compared 


When the nations of the world are 
examined from the standpoint of 
what part of their labor power— 
that is, labor and machinery and 
land and resources—they use _ to 
produce their food, an amazing dif- 
ference between peoples is found. In 
the United States, for example, we 
feed ourselves with what per cent of 
our labor? 


One family out of five—22 fam- 
ilies out of 100, to be exact, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics—is on the 
land. They raise food enough to 
feed themselves and all the other 
people in the country; and they raise 
food enough for export over and 
above what we eat, to pay for the 


of the World’s Existence 





“We have worked through this depres- 
sion; we got through it in 1936," said 
Dr. DAVID FRIDAY, well known con- 
sulting economist of Washington, D. C. 
“This summer, business was definitely 
advancing because we had worked out 
the previous mistakes. You needn't 
worry for the next three or four years 
—because you are going to have pros- 
perity. .. . Prosperity on a silver platter 
with a guarantee.” 


food that we import—like bananas, 
coffee, tea, and so on. 


And they raise cotton for the 
people here and in other countries, 
and that pays for all the textiles— 
like wool and linen—rubber, and 
the other things we import. All of 
that is done by 22 per cent of the 
people, and the other 78 per cent are 
left over. 

That’s where your problem is to- 
day; we look upon it as a problem. 
You would think it is a curse to be 
so efficient in agriculture. 


If you would look at France and 
ask that same question, you would 
find that she is almost self-sufficient 
in agriculture; not quite — she 
doesn’t raise cotton and some other 
things that we do—but in France 
they do it fairly well. It takes 40 
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per cent of her people to feed them— 
it takes 40 families on the land to 
feed 100 families. Twenty-two 
American families produce just as 
much as 40 families do in France. 

Then you get over to Italy. They 
have 55 or 60 per cent of their peo- 
ple on the land, and they work hard. 
You can see them out in the spring, 
eight of them in a row with spades, 
as your grandfather used to spade 
the garden. And with 55 or 60 per 
cent of the people on the land, they 
can’t feed themselves! They have to 
manufacture and export goods to 
get food enough to live, and they 
have to have tourists, and so on. 

Germany does it with about 35 
per cent of the people, but she 
doesn’t manage to feed herself. She 
has to export some of her manufac- 
tured products, in normal times. 

When you get over to Russia 
where they have the problems of the 
world settled and produce for use 
and not for profit, and all that that 
you have heard—according to their 
own figures, they have 80 per cent 
on the land. Eighty per cent of the 
people have to stay on the land, try- 
ing to grub enough food out of it. 
And they succeed, too, when they 
have a good season; and when the 
weather is bad and they have a 
drought, they starve—five to seven 
million at a time in a year. 

If I had a blackboard, I would put 
these figures down: 

United States: 22 per cent in ag- 
riculture; 78 per cent for other pur- 
poses. 

Germany: 35 per cent in agricul- 
ture; 65 per cent for other purposes. 

France: 40 and 60. 

Italy: 60 and 40. 

Russia: 80 and 20. 

We weren’t always a country 
where 20 per cent of the people fed 
all the people. Oh, no! Back in 
1900 it was quite different. In 1900 
there were some 30-odd per cent of 
the people on the land. 

If today the same number of fam- 
ilies were required to feed a hundred 
families as in 1900, it would take 
seven million more workers on the 
land than there are now—it would 
take 18 million instead of 11 million. 
The others we can dispense with 
now because we have improved 
the processes of agriculture, in all 
lines, through research, agricultural 
colleges, county organizations and 
such. We have increased the pro- 
ductivity of the farmer just that 
much. 

Where are the other seven mil- 
lion? About a million are making 
machines that the farmer uses, and 
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twines and gasoline. The other six 
million are in the automobile indus- 


try. 
They are the people who dig the 
copper and the iron out of the 


ground and make the steel, make the 
rubber, build the automobiles, build 
the roads on which they are driven, 
keep them repaired, get the oil out 
of the ground, refine it, tend the 
gasoline stations, tend the garages 
and repair the cars. 

That takes just about six million 
people, so that there are no more 
people working today in all the auto- 
mobile industry and in agriculture 
than there were in 1900 in agricul- 
ture alone. 

And we have not only enough 
food to eat—we beg them to stop 
producing and pay them to stop— 
but we have the automobiles and the 
roads, with just the same labor, and 
we don’t work as many hours a day. 
That’s progress! 


Why United States Agriculture 
Is Highly Efficient 

Now it is perfectly obvious from 
what has been stated that our agri- 
culture is by far the most efficient 
on the face of the earth. In a coun- 
try where 22 families can feed 100 
families, the work on the land is cer- 
tainly much more efficient than in 
another country where it takes 40 or 
60 or 80 families to feed a hundred. 
They all feed the same number of 
people. We are the most efficient in 
agriculture. 

Why can we do it so efficiently? 
Because the farmers’ work is so effi- 
cient—the farmers and the whole 
agriculture structure, including the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
latter is not matched—certainly not 
surpassed—by any organization in 
the world as a research organization 
or as a service organization to the 
farmers. 

And people then say to you: 
“Well, that’s all right, but you don’t 
deserve so much credit for that. 
You have great resources—greater 
resources than the others have—you 
have more land, better land.” 

But we have the same resources 
that we had in 1900; obviously we 
have the same land. We used to 
think that if you worked the land, 
you would wear it out. But if you 
work it well, you improve the land. 
In Germany the land is much more 
fertile than it was a hundred years 
ago, because they work it well. So 
does France. 

And if you go back to the year 
when I was born—in the middle of 
the 70’s—at that time it took half 
the people in this country living on 





the land to feed us, with the same 
land, the same land exactly. Fifty 
per cent of the people were living on 
the land, not 20. 

Sometimes I am amazed to see 
how old the ideas are that we econ- 
omists know are fallacious, because 
you know there is some light where 
we are looking—some places, any- 
how, where we are looking, and 
that’s one little advantage. 

I can remember when my father 
brought the first self-binder or 
reaper home over to Michigan. And 
I remember that my maternal grand- 
father, on a night between Christ- 


mas and New Year’s—this was in 
1895 or 1896 when I was visiting 
him — expounded to us that the 


cause of depressions was machinery. 

It used to take ten men several 
days to cut and bind the wheat, and 
now his son went in and bound it 
all in one day. That was the cause of 
the depression—anybody, who would 
open his eyes, could see it, he said. 

No—we have done something! If 
you go back a hundred years, 70 per 
cent of our people were on the land. 
We have come from there to here; 
and coming from there to here, for 
the fundamental need of the human 
beings—namely, the need for food 
we are doing with 22 families what 
we used to do with 70. 

The rest of them are free—for 
what? Well, for the telephone indus- 
try, for the electric light and power 
industry, and for the whole automo- 
bile industry which has come within 
four decades, and for the other hun- 
dred and one things that we have, 
that we enjoy and that we associate 
with modern living. 


United States’ Food Production 
and Russia’s 

Now that’s economics, that’s eco- 
nomic progress, and I need not go on 
and elaborate that at tremendous 
length. But I do want to say to you 
that in the matter of producing the 
fundamental need that the human 
being has for life—namely, food- 
we are twice as efficient as France 
and three times as efficient as Italy 
and four times as efficient as Russia. 

By that I mean that it takes two 
families in France to do what one 
family does here, or it takes 40 fami- 
lies there to do what 20 do here— 
namely, to feed 100 families—and 
60 in Italy, and 80 in Russia. 

Remember, back in 1931 or 1932, 
people always used to ask you: 
“What would be the effect if Russia 
and her five-year plan succeeded?” 
I always answered that if Russia 
and her five-year plan succeeded, I 
thought it would greatly improve the 
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business of the United States. They 
thought they hadn’t heard me right, 
so I always repeated it. 

They thought that if Russia man- 
aged to produce a little more wheat 
than she needed—and she was starv- 
ing to death—she was going to inun- 
date the markets of the world. Now, 
if you stop to think about it, the only 
reason Russia wanted to produce 
wheat for export was so she could 
import something; and I thought the 
United States had a better chance of 
exporting things into Russia than 
anybody else. 

The only point is that up to this 
point her population has been grow- 
ing just as rapidly as has her food 
supply —so don’t misjudge_ the 
amount of help that Germany is go- 
ing to get from Russia; that’s just 
incidental. But Russia is nobody to 
tie up with if you are hungry; and 
inasmuch as that’s what Germany is, 
it is obvious that Russia isn’t going 
to help Hitler much. Even if it fitted 
in with her plans, she hasn’t the re- 
sources. 

Russia could be a great country 
if she had more rainfall, to begin 
with—that’s one of her first short- 
comings in the matter of agricultural 
production—and if her people could 
be brought to submit themselves to 
that amount of discipline and follow 
the rules of production that we know 
must be followed. She never can be 
a great country, however, in the 
sense of living well. 

With all this talk that they feed 
their own people, they can’t read or 
write very much, although they say 
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they can; but they mostly read from 
the moving pictures, and they can 
only read what the government is 
willing to show them in the moving 
pictures. 

Until Russia gets to the point 
where she can feed her people with 
half the population on the land, it is 
obvious that she can not have a high 
standard of living. And until she 
can feed her people with a third of 
the population on the land, she can 
not have as high a standard of living 
as Germany has. So remember that. 
It will keep you straight a lot of the 
time. 

There is one other thing. Not only 
is there this great difference in the 
efficiency of agriculture in the 
United States, as compared with 
these other nations—that difference 
resulting in the fact that it takes 
fewer people to raise our food—but 
strangely enough, if you take manu- 
factures, you will find that there is 
just about the same difference in the 
relative efficiency in manufacturing 
that there is in agriculture. 

All along the line you have it. 
There are some places where you 
can’t use machinery, places where 
you can’t apply the energy that is in 
the machinery—the coal, or what not 

-to the problem. Take merchandis- 
ing, this business of distribution 
which always confuses people so. In 
distribution you will find that it 
takes twice as many people in Ger- 
many as it does here; in France, 21% 
times; in Italy, three times as many 
men; and in Russia, four. 

That’s the difference between this 


country and those countries; and 
that has something to say about our 
place in the conflict which is going 
on now. I hope we don’t get into 
the war; certainly we are not in- 
clined to; everybody is against it. 
Everybody was against it in 1914 
and 1915. We re-elected a President 
in the fall of 1916 in recognition of 
the fact that he had kept us out of 
the war; and in the spring of 1917 
we went in. If they sink as many 
ships as they did then, I fear that 
we may possibly get in. 

One thing is certain. As far as 
the ability to produce wealth and to 
put it at the disposal over there of 
whomever we want, by sale or loan, 
that power we have—and there is 
no other nation anywhere near us. 
The United States is first in econom- 
ic efficiency; then, after a long gap, 
come England, Germany, France, 
Italy; then Russia. And in your life- 
time or mine, I think the Russians 
will not see the time when they can 
manage to feed themselves with 
half their labor on the land. It isa 
bitter disappointment. 


Reason for United States’ 
Ability to Produce 

When people say that all this is 
merely a matter of American re- 
sources and greater abundance, that 
can’t be true, because as I said be- 
fore, 50 years ago, 75 years ago, we 
didn’t feed ourselves, supply our- 
selves with food from the labor of 
20 per cent of our population, nor 
did we produce any number of these 
things that we see on the street now. 
They were not produced at all. The 
things that were produced were 
much more expensive than they are 
today. 

It is that everlasting change—all 
these changes that we have intro- 
duced since 1876 or 1880—that has 
enabled us to do what we are doing 
today: to turn out this enormous 
volume of goods with a very short 
week of work and a very short day, 
and to build up this structure that 
we now have. 

Perhaps you want to ask me a 
question: If this is such a wonderful 
structure, how do we happen to be 
in a depression? How do we come 
to have this depression of the last 
ten years? 

This is not the first depression I 
have lived through. A book which 
could have been written along about 
1933 or 1934 should have been called 
“The Generation Unprepared.” One 
of the reasons why we are having so 
much political dishevelment every- 
where in the world—especially here 
—is that we have a whole generation 
of people who had never before seen 
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a major depression. We came out 
of the depression of the 90’s about 
1897. By 1898 we were out of it, 
and from 1898 to 1929 was 31 years. 
That’s a long time. Seldom in the 
history of modern industry have we 
had any period which ran 31 years 
solid without a depression of any 
magnitude—and we had no depres- 
sion of importance in that time. 

We thought we were going to have 
one in 1907. I remember well my 
old professor who said it would be 
three or four years before we would 
get out of that depression of 1908, 
but we rolled out of it in a year. In 
1914 we had an incipient one. The 
war came on. Some people say it 
was the war that stopped it; I doubt 
that. Then we had one in 1921. We 
thought that was going to be the 
post-war depression. 

We all thought, of course, at the 
end of the war we were going to have 
this long depression right then and 
there. Prices had more than doubled 
during the war, and they thought 
that the immediate effect would be 
that prices would fall and we would 
have a period of unemployment and 
bad business. We didn’t at all. 

In 1919 business went up, and also 
in the first half of 1920. Then we 
had the depression of the latter part 
of 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

Then we went through the 20’s, 
and we came very near utilizing 
nearly all of our resources. There 
were some people too old to work, 
some too lazy, some not well enough, 
but by and large, the great mass of 
our population was producing goods. 
People said it was fictitious prosper- 
ity. 

Whenever somebody told me that 
was fictitious prosperity back there, 
all I could see was that we produced 
a large amount of goods and enjoyed 
them all, in spite of the fact that we 
loaned foreigners some money to buy 
the goods which we didn’t consume. 
We were living quite luxuriously in 
those days. But we produced the 
goods ; we didn’t steal any; we didn’t 
make war on anybody and conquer 
them. 


When Expansion of Bank 
Credit Began 

We were expanding credit rapidly, 
and all that, but that didn’t begin in 
the 20’s. There was a great deal of 
it during the war — everybody 
knows that. But I’ll tell you one you 
don’t know: 

In 1897 there was in the United 
States just five billion dollars of bank 
credit outstanding; I mean in the 
national banks and the state banks 
and the savings banks and the pri- 
vate banks and the trust companies, 
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The Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


lraffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield. 


FOLLOW-UP work on long 
distance telephone calls is 


important. Series No. 382 


HE FOLLOW-UP work on long 

I distance calls is important from 

the telephone company as well 
as from the customer’s standpoint. 
Therefore, a schedule of subsequent 
attempts is provided as a guide in 
making future attempts to complete 
long distance calls. For example, if 
the called station does not answer, a 
time is suggested for making the 
next attempt on the call and the op- 
erator suggests this subsequent at- 
tempt time to the customer. If this 
suggested time is agreeable it is en- 
tered, encircled, on the back of the 
ticket, and the call is tried at that 
time. 

There are some cases, however, in 
which no definite subsequent at- 
tempt is prescribed as, for example, 
when the called party may be avail- 
able later but no time of day or defi- 
nite interval is mentioned (U today, 
UX, etc.). In this case the opera- 
tor should try to secure from the 
calling party a time when he would 
like to have his call tried saying, for 
example, “What time shall I try the 
call?” If he specifies a time, “ag 
(time specified), is entered, encir- 
cled, on the back of the ticket as the 
subsequent attempt time. 

In some instances the calling party 
fails to specify a time, or he may 
hang up without an answer to the 
query “What time shall I try the 
call?” In this case the operator 
should use her best judgment as to 


all together. There were just five 
billion dollars of bank deposits. Now 
we had gotten to that point during 
108 years of our history—from the 
time that George Washington was in- 
augurated the first time up to 1897; 
and we had built up the bank credit 
to five billion dollars. 

Then, between 1897 and 1914 — 
just 17 years—we went from five bil- 
lion of bank credit outstanding de- 
posits, to 181% billion. You never 
heard the word “inflation,” uttered 
during those years. Nobody talked 
about inflation. 


when to make the next attempt, ex- 
cept that after 10:00 p.m. the super- 
visor should be consulted and het 
agreement secured before making 
any subsequent attempt time entry 

If the calling party has not speci- 
fied a time, the operator should usé 
as a subsequent attempt time the 
earliest time she considers favorable 
For example, add one hour to the 
time the report was received follow- 
ing reports of U today, UD, NRG, 
CF, or RM tel da CF, or use 2:00 
p.m. following a report of U after- 
noon received during the morning 
hours, 7:00 p.m. following a report 
of U evening received during the day 
hours, or 9:00 a.m. following a re- 
port of U (or UD) tomorrow (or 
given day) or UX. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. What “ag” time should operator 
use after customer advises her to 
leave word and hangs up on re- 
ceipt of “UX” report? 

2. Can you charge a report charge 
on a collect call when the party 
answering says, “There’s no one 
here to accept the charge?” 

3. On a built-up circuit, if you en- 
counter an NC condition and 
leave a call order, at the end of 
five minutes you have received no 
report and you ask the interme- 
diate operator to ag, how does 
she answer the flashing signal? 

4. Is it necessary for a tributary 
to make a ticket on a messenger 
call? Who does the timing? 

5. When can you hold the circuit for 
an NC report? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 24. 


I am not defending any expansion 
of bank credit; I am just warning 
you not to discover the largest ex- 
pansion now, because we moved from 
five billion to 18% billion from 1897 
to 1914; and that was the greatest 
period of technological advance, 
probably, that the United States has 
ever had. 

In 1914 the war broke out in 
Europe, and from 1914 to 1920 we 
went to 37 billion—exactly double. 
Then we went from there to 35 bil- 
lion in 1929, and right after the 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON 


ARTICLE NINE, SECTION Il, concludes the descriptive 


analysis of harmonics as determined by vibration; the pre- 


ceding section appeared in the September 30 issue. This 


is the concluding instalment in the series on mathematics 


HE FOURIER equation contains 
sine and cosine terms but certain 


types of periodic curve contain 
only sine terms and other types only 
cosine terms. These cases can be de- 
tected by inspection of the original 
curve. Referring to Fig. 239(a), if 
the curve is of the type in which the 
ordinate y at abcissa x is repeated at 

-x with, however, its sign reversed, 
then there are no cosine terms. 

If the symmetry at the Y axis is of 
the type Fig. 239(b), in which the or- 
dinate y at abcissa x is repeated at —-x 
but without reversal of sign, then the 
curve consists wholly of cosine terms. 
The reason for this is readily seen 
when it is remembered that at 8 = O. 
sin 8 = O while cosine 8 = 1. Hence 
with y=O at x=O, there cannot pos- 
sibly be any cosine component, while if 
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Fig. 239. Method of ascertaining by in- 
spection if a curve contains sine or cosine 
curves. 
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y has some value at x = O, this must 
be due to cosine components. 

The method by which any number of 
harmonics can be obtained from a 
periodic curve by superposition will be 
clear from the following example: 

Let 

y:—A; sin (9+9,) + A; sin 2(8+2,) 
+ A; sin 3 (9+2,) + A, sin 4 (9+2,) 
chiieaiaai tenes + A.sinn (9+2@,)... (A) 

The equivalent of the graphical 
process of dividing the curve into two 
portions and adding these is to add to 
equation (A) 

y: = A: sin (9+7+2,) + A; sin (20 + 

27 + 2.) + Assin (30 + 37 + @;) 


+ A, sin (40 + 47 + 2)... (B) 
Note: sin (n@ + nz + 2,) — sin 


(n8 + &,) when n is odd and sin 
(n8 + 2,) when n is even. 
Now ys — y: + y: 
2 sin A. (20 + 2.) + 2 sin 
Be tSe TT Be nc cn se Ve 

Dividing equation (C) into two por- 

tions, superposing and adding, 
y; — 2A; sin [2(9 + 7/2) + 2,] + 2A, 
sin [4(0+7/2) + 2] 
- —2A; sin (20+2,) + 2A, sin 
(460+ 2,) 

Note: 2X(7/2) = 7, an odd mul- 
tiple of 7, while (47/2) 
multiple of 7. 

y. — C+D = 4A, sin (40 + 2,) and 

A. = 1/4 of the maximum ordinate 

of this curve. 


27, an even 


Subtracting y./4 from y;/2 will give 
the value of A, sin (20+9,) from 
which A; is obtained. 

Dividing the curve into three por- 
tions, 0 to 27/3, 27/3, to 47/3 and 
47/3 to 27, then, 

A; sin (9+2,) + A; sin (9+"7/3 + 

2.) + A, sin (8+47/3 + 2,) = O 

A, sin (20+9,) + A, sin (20+27/3 

+2) + Ain (20+47/3+2,)=O 

A, sin (49+2,) + A, sin (49+27/% 

+2.) + A,sin (490+47/3+2,)=0 
But 
As sin (30 + 2,) + Assin (30 + 27 + 
2,) + A; sin (30 + 47 + 2,) = 3A; 
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Fig. 240. Method of calculating initial 
angle of a component. 


sin (30 + ;); and A; is equal to 1/3 
of the maximum ordinate of this curve. 
To obtain A, sin (9+2,), subtract 
(1/3)A; from the original curve. All 
this work can be done by the arith- 
metical method previously dealt with. 

It must be remembered that when 
the original curve is divided into % 
portions which are superposed and 
added, the resultant curve not only 
contains the component, A, sin n®, but 
may contain harmonics which are of 
the form A,» sin Nn 9, where N is any 
integer. The presence of these har- 
monics will be revealed by ripples in 
the curve A, sin n®@. 

It is necessary to be able to deter- 
mine the values of the various angles 
@. Referring to Fig. 240, 2, is evi- 
dently 90 — x degrees where x is the ® 
coordinate of the maximum ordinate 
of the curve A, sin n®. The scale of x 
in degrees is (1/n) of the scale of de- 
grees for the harmonic curve and, 
therefore, 2, = 90 — nx degrees. 

It would be possible to have an- 
other scale on the diagram which 
would save calculation but this would 
involve a separate scale for each har- 
monic and the method described is 
quite simple and quickly carried out. 


Method of Harmonic Analysis 


In an analytical method of harmonic 

analysis, Fourier’s expansion is written 

y — A. + A; sin (9+92,) + A; sin 
(28 + @,) 


+ A, ain (30 + @) + 6 nsec (A) 
It may be written: 

y — A. + A: sin® + A,sin20 +... 
B, cos © + BB, coe 30 + 2.5 (B) 
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Fig. 241. 


This is an equivalent statement, since 


A; sin 9 B, cos 9 A sin(@+2) 


where A= \V A’*+B’ and 2 tan-' B/A. 
By expressing Fourier’s theorem in 
the form (B) all the sine terms are 


made to pass through zero simultane- 
ously and all the cosiné terms through 


their maximum values simultaneously 
(when 9 0, sin n9 0 and cos nO 
Pa 


If the curve is symmetrical about 
the OX axis there will be no average 
term; and if the curve is symmetrical 
about the OY axis, it has been shown 


that there will be no cosine terms if 
y y when x x, and that there 
will be no sine terms if y y when 
x x. 


Referring to equation (B), the mean 
value of the terms on the right hand 
between the limits of 0 and 
with the exception of A. which is the 
average value of y. It is obtained by 
adding all the ordinates together and 
dividing by their number. 


27 is 0 


To get the value of A;, multiply 
both sides of B by sin 8. Thus, 
y sin 9 A. sin 8 + A, sin’*® + A; 


sin 8. sin 20 
B, cos 8. sin8 B, cos 28. sin 8 
Between the limits of 0 and 27 the 
value of all the terms the 
right hand side is zero except A,sin’*@, 
the mean value of which is (1/2)A 

Therefore, A; the 
value of y.sin9. 


mean on 


twice mean 
A. will be obtained by multiplying 

throughout by sin 29 and will be found 

to be twice the mean value of y sin 29. 
Generally, 


An twice the mean value of y sin n98 
and, 
B, twice the mean value of y cos n9. 


Combined graphical and arithmetical analysis 
By the use of a simple graphical 
method and with the knowledge of the 
previous statements relative to A, and 
B, a complex curve can be readily re- 
solved into its harmonic components, 
or it can be examined for the pres- 
ence of a suspected harmonic without 
the necessity for a complete analysis. 

Referring to Fig. 241(a) the curve 
has had a constant term added to it so 
that all ordinates are positive. This is 
not essential to the method but it 
avoids complications brought in by 
changes of sign. 

Radial lines Fig. 241 (b) are drawn 
at angles 
dinates of 
the radial 


8 corresponding to the or- 
The lengths of 
lines represent to a suitable 


the curve. 
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Fig. 242. Auxiliary diagrams of method 
of Fig. 241. 





of a curve. 


scale the values of their corresponding 
ordinates and they are marked corre 
spondingly. The vertical projections 
of these lines give values of y sin 9, 
and their sum the total these 
products. 


of 


In the same way the horizontal pro 
jections give values of y cos 9. If, as is 
the case, 12 ordinates are employed, 
then A, (2/12) = 

Now it is evident that in the sum- 
mation the vertical projections above 
the XOX axis are opposite in sign to 
those below; consequently, the numbe? 
of terms in the summation of y sin 0 
can be halved by subtracting from the 
vectors above XOX the vectors directly 
opposite to them. Thus vectors (2) 
and (8) are opposite in sign and their 
sum is 7.5—3.2 4.3. This also ap 
plies to (3) and (9), and their sum is 
8.9—1.8 tik 


Summing all corresponding pairs, 


sin 9, 


A 2/12 (4.3 sin 30 7.1 sin 60 
8 sin 90+7.1 sin 60+4.3 sin 30) 
1/6 (8.6 sin 30+14.2 sin 60+8 


sin 90) 

1/6 (8.60.5 + 
1/6 (24.6) 

4.1 


14.2 X.866+8) 


the manner with 
the horizontal projections, 


Proceeding in same 


B 1/6 (4.3 cos 30 + 7.1 cos 60 + 8 
cos 90—7.1 cos 60 —4.3 cos 30) 

0. 
To find A, (B, will obviously be 


zero since the curve contains no cosine 
terms), the angle is now 290 or 60° 
Draw a circle bounding six radii vec 
tors 60° apart, Fig. 242(a). Go round 
once with the first six ordinates of the 
original curve, then go round again 
with the remaining ordinates. Add 
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the two groups together as shown in 
the figure. 

Now again opposite ordinates may 
be subtracted and the result is shown 
n Fig. 242(b). 

2— 1/6 (1.4 sin 60 + 

= 1/6 (2.8 X .866) 

= 2.4248/6 

= 0.404 

To obtain As, it is necessary to go 
round Fig. 243 three times. Taking 


1.4 sin 60) 
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3.2 
2.5 
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Fig. 243. Auxiliary diagram for third har- 
monic (Fig. 241). 


the difference of the totals at ordinates 
2 and 4, 
A; = 1/6 (0.6 sin 90 + 
= 0.1 
There are no higher harmonics in 
the original curve the equation to 
which is 
v = 4.1 sin 8 + 0.404 sin 20 + 0.1 
sin 390 


0 sin 180) 


It is evident that the cosine terms all 
vanish. 
This method is very rapid since the 


intermediate diagrams such as Figs. 
242 and 243 may be mere hand 
sketches to aid in the arithmetical 
processes and to indicate the angles. 
If more than a third harmonic com- 
ponent is to be found, then the orig- 
inal curve must be divided so as to 
furnish a greater number of ordinates. 


In conclusion, the method will be 
used to find the components of a com- 
plex curve containing both sine and 
cosine terms. A curve to which a 
constant term has been added is found 
to have the following 12 values: 

3.1, 5.1, 6.15, S. 11, 3.3, 2.0, 1.3, 1.15, 
1.6, 2.6, 2.5, 2.2 

Drawing the diagram, Fig. 244(a), and 

subtracting opposite ordinates then, 

Ai 1/6 (3.95 sin 30 + 4.55 sin 60 
2.51) + 0.8 sin 60 — 0.2 sin 30) 

= 1/6 (3.75 sin 30 + 5.35 sin 60 + 

2.51) 
1.51 

B: = 1/6 (1.8 + 3.95 cos. 30 + 4.55 
cos 60 — 0.8 cos 60 + 0.2 cos 30) 
1.21 

Operating with Figs 244 (b) and (c) 


A: = 0.577 and B. = —0.81 
Also, 
As 0.2 and B; —().825 


The equation to the curve is, therefore: 
y = 3.0 + 1.51 sin 8 + 0.577 sin 20 + 
0.2 sin 30 
1.21 cos 8 — 0.81 cos 20 — 
0.325 cos 30 
This curve can be transposed into 
one containing sine components only. 
Thus: 
A; = 1.51, 2 - ‘ 
B=121. 4: + B= 1.98 
tan 2, 1.21/1.51 = 
D1 38.7". 


0.8 and 


Fig. 244. Auxiliary diagrams of complete analysis of a curve. 
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“Make and break" and "Re- 


versal” curves. 


In the same way it will be found that 
the second term is 0.99 sin (20—54.4) 
and the third is 0.374 sin (30—58.5°). 
The three curves for a half period are 
plotted in Fig. 245. Fig. 246 (a) rep- 
resents a make-and-break curve such 
as would constitute the voltage applied 
to a calling line when an automatic 
dial is operated. Fig. 246 (b) is the 
reversal curve of voltage employed 
in polar telegraphy. 





In both cases the curves repeat them- 
selves in a time represented by 27. 
When they are applied to a long line 
these voltages “shock” excite it; and 
since such a line has an oscillatory 
property over a range of frequencies, 
the Fourier analysis can be applied to 
calculate the shape of the received 
current at the far end of the line. 

Considering Fig. 246(a), it clearly 
has an average term since it is not 
symmetrical about the OX axis. 


. 


"T 27 
Ac - ue f C.dx + / O.dx 
oO T 


= 47(C7 + QO) (%)C where C 
is the ordinate of the first half period 
of the curve. 


(Concluded on page 34) 


Fig. 245. Components resulting from an analysis of curve of 
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Fig. 244. 
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““United We Stand eeeeeeeesc 





F ANYBODY has had the idea that the Independent 
I telephone business is a decadent industry, or that 

the national and state associations representing the 
industry are mere paper organizations, he should have 
been at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago from October 9 
to October 13. 
1,800 people, representing Independent telephone oper- 


There he would have seen more than 


ating and manufacturing companies from all over the 
United States, engaged for four days in conducting the 
affairs of the 43rd annual national Independent tele- 
phone convention. 

This was probably the largest gathering of Inde- 
pendent telephone people ever held. It is significant 
that each year during the past several years the annual 
national convention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association has been larger. The registered 
attendance at the meeting of October, 1936, for in- 
stance, was 725; for 1937, about 900; for 1938, a total 
of 1,023; and for 1939, a registration of 1,856. 

Surely there can be no suspicion of decadence in a 
record like this! 


HE UNITED STATES Independent Telephone 
bgt is in some ways a peculiar institution. 
Its permanent staff is small. Its work is carried on to 
a large extent by Independent telephone men selected 
from the field; experienced, factual, hard-headed work- 
They 
work in cooperation with the permanent staff of the 


ers interested in the success of the industry. 


organization which, with them, operates under the di- 
rection of the officers and the board of directors or, 
between meetings of the board, the executive committee. 

These men selected from the field, working usually 
as members of standing and special committees, receive 
no pay for their services; they could not, in fact, be 
hired to do the work they do for the association. They 
are men of importance in the industry, busy with their 
They do this additional 
association work because they believe in the aims of the 


own respective every-day jobs. 


association and in the maintenance of a strong and 
virile group of Independent telephone companies in this 
country. 

It was such a group of men as this—acting as the 
special wage and hour committee of the association, 
cooperating with the officers and staff of the associa- 
tion and backed by hundreds of Independent telephone 
people in the field— who accomplished during the 
present year the notable feat of obtaining the one 
amendment (out of numerous amendments asked for 
by various interests) made to the federal Wage-Hour 
Law at the first session of the present Congress. 

This amendment, by exempting from the rigors of 
that law switchboard operators at small exchanges, 
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allowed many such small exchanges to remain in busi- 
ness and to continue the employment of thousands of 
telephone operators. 


The work of this committee is typical of the work 
that has been done and is being done by other special 
and standing committees of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. The standing commit- 
tees on commercial, plant and traffic are, year after 
year, splendid examples of active bodies of sincere and 
hard-working Independent telephone men, experienced 
in their respective fields, who give unstintingly of their 
time and effort for the general good of the industry. 
Their accomplishments have been many and valuable. 

Special committees appointed from time to time on 
matters of current importance 
tion, 


such as toll compensa- 
insurance, depreciation and so on—invariably 
make records of activities and accomplishments that 
justify their existence and benefit the Independent in- 
dustry. The devotion to their committee duties by the 
men appointed to this work is something to make every 
member of the association proud that so many men of 
this type are a part of the Independent industry. 


In all this work the various state telephone associa- 
tions have worked unitedly and harmoniously with the 
national organization. Their executive officers are kept 
fully informed of national conditions relating to the 
industry and quickly respond to calls for information 
and assistance. The relations between the national 
and state associations were never better. 

The secretaries of these associations have been par- 
ticularly helpful in every way in getting information 
quickly to their member companies and likewise in 
Through their effi- 
cient cooperation the strength of the state associations 
and their respective members has been quickly avail- 


securing information from them. 


able to the national organization whenever it was 
required. 


HERE ARE always problems of pressing and cur- 
5 por importance facing the industry. Always, 
however, when such problems arise, the association and 
its indefatigable workers meet them and deal effec- 
tively with them. 

Many questions will yet arise, for instance, in con- 
nection with the Wage-Hour Law: questions of inter- 
pretation of the law as amended; questions of working 
Most of these will 
have to be dealt with by conferences with the Wage 
and Hour Administration in Washington. 


hours, pay for learners, and so on. 


The association’s wage and hour committee has been 
continued and, knowing the caliber of the men compos- 
ing it, the industry can feel assured that matters af- 
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fecting it in this connection will be dealt with promptly 
and competently. In fact, this committee has already 
held an all-day meeting in Chicago since the conven- 
tion and has formulated its plans for going ahead with 
the work before it. 


A number of recommendations were made to the 
board of directors during the convention relative to 
work of the ensuing year. These are to be considered 
by the executive committee and its careful and consid- 
erate analyses of them will determine the course of 
action by the association. An important year appar- 
ently lies ahead of us and the strong national and state 
organizations should be great factors in preserving the 
stability of the industry. 


The customary standing committees of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association have been 
appointed for the coming year, and various special com- 
mittees will also no doubt be created. The association 
is proceeding, as usual, “full steam ahead.” 


The newly-elected president, J. F. O’Connell of Madi- 
son, Wis., is a worthy successor in that office to such 
notable predecessors as the late F. B. MacKinnon, 
John H. Agee and B. L. Fisher. Mr. O’Connell is an 
Independent telephone man of broad experience, fully 
conversant with and sympathetic with the aims of the 


association and the Independent industry. He possesses 
—and deservedly so—the support of the people of the 
industry. We predict for the association, under his 
guidance, a busy and constructive year. 

Louis Pitcher, the executive vice-president of the as- 
sociation, and in effect its manager, has settled well and 
efficiently into the duties he assumed some two years 
ago. It can be taken for granted that his work and 
that of his office will continue to be for the benefit of 
the industry. 

The United States Independent Telephone Association 
seems to be in that fortunate position where it is not 
necessary for it or its officers and management to plead, 
as so many organizations must, for the industry it rep- 
resents to back it up. The industry is backing it up. 
The registration of more than 1,800 Independent tele- 
phone people in attendance at its recent convention 
amply proves that. 

It is an organization of which the Independent tele- 
phone industry can be—and is, we think—justly proud. 
Without it, the more than 6,000 Independent telephone 
companies in this country would, to a considerable ex- 
tent nationally, compose an unrelated group of busi- 
nesses. With it, those companies and their owners and 
managements can properly and truthfully say “United 
We Stand!” 


In the Nation’s Capital 





By Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


THE STORY BEHIND the resignation of Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Elmer F. Andrews indicates that he is one of 
the martyrs of New Deal intrigue. . . . Forecast made that 
drastic shake-up of the Wage-Hour division is essential to 
avoid continuance of disappointing record. . . . FCC moves 


to promote merger of the two national telegraph companies 


pen in other departments and pbu- 
reaus. At least, if it does nothing 
else, l’affaire Andrews should ex- 
plode the myth which is being assidu- 
ously cultivated by some Democratic 
party workers to the effect that Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins is no longer 
a vital force in Washington and is 
just being allowed to finish out her 
term as a compliment to the ladies, 
and that the Corcoran-Cohen team is 





OW IT can be told about the 
N mysterious case of Elmer 


Andrews who last week left 
his post as head of the Wage-Hour 
Administration. Thanks to the only 
exemption which Congress saw fit to 
enact in the Wage-Hour Law, the 
Independent telephone companies are 
not so vitally concerned with the 
Wage-Hour Administration as are 
other industries. 

But there are the larger Independ- 
ents doing an interstate business 
who are still under the act and even 
the smaller Independents whose em- 
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ployes, other than exchange opera- 
tors, may be affected by the law. 
Again, one never knows when New 
Deal reformers may think up a new 
wrinkle along the line of federal 
labor standards legislation, now that 
a start has been made with a bureau 
to handle such matters under author- 
ity of an organic law. 

Over and above all that, what hap- 
pened to Mr. Andrews is worthy of 
consideration as a case study of cur- 
rent bureaucratic technique under 
the New Deal. The things that hap- 
pened to Mr. Andrews can still hap- 


“out of the window.” 


Readers of this department, by 
this time, should have a pretty good 
idea of Mr. Andrews himself. He 
is a quiet, affable, well-meaning man 
with a record of executive ability. 
He was always loyal to the power 
that appointed him and sincere in 
his efforts to obtain the objective for 
which the Wage-Hour Law was put 
on the statute books. 

This much about Mr. Andrews is 
generally agreed on all sides in 
Washington. But his course has 
been erratic and contradictory at 
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times. You may recall one occasion 
when he reversed himself for no bet- 
ter reason than that the labor lobby 
in Washington had become irritated 
over the tactics of the so-called agri- 
cultural bloc which wanted to amend 
the Wage-Hour Law. Even the In- 
dependent telephone industry’s rep- 
resentatives in Washington felt the 
effect of Mr. Andrews’ occasional 
vacillation when the latter veered 
between endorsement of a 500-sta- 
tion exemption for telephone com- 
pany operators and a much lower 
level. 

But a peep behind the scenes 
would have revealed much reason 
for the uncertainty of Mr. Andrews. 
The seething background was such 
that, in retrospect, it is remarkable 
that he was able to preserve as much 
stability as he did in office. In the 
final phase of his unhappy experi- 
ence, the principal complaint by the 
ultra New Dealers against Andrews 
seemed to be that he was getting no- 
where and that for the last six 
months the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion has been more or less drifting 
aimlessly. 

Now it is true that Andrews was 
never a fiery crusader. He was the 
cautious, thorough, unspectacular 
type of executive who hesitated to 
rush in and “do something.” Unfor- 
tunately, this did not prevent some 
of his own subordinates from rush- 
ing in and doing plenty, with the net 
result that wage and hour policies 
became so crossed up and short-cir- 
cuited that the only solution to the 
entire mess is a shake-up. 

Whether the new boss, Lieutenant 
Colonel Philip Fleming, a reputed 
“jron man,” will be able to bring or- 
der out of chaos is questionable. 
Certainly he won’t be able to do 
much unless he is given much more 
authority over his own household 
than Mr. Andrews ever had. 


HE REAL trouble goes back to 

the very beginning of the Wage- 
Hour Administration. It is no se- 
cret that Congress has never been 
enthusiastic about the way Secretary 
Perkins has conducted the Labor 
Department. Indeed, it is one of 
those seven wonders of political his- 
tory in Washington that the first 
lady cabinet member should have 
been allowed to muddle along this 
far. By all known rules and prece- 
dents of political behavior, she 
should have been dropped years ago. 
But that is another story. 

And so, when the Wage-Hour Law 
was going through its stormy pas- 
sage in Congress, one concession 
that the administration had to make 
was that the new division would be 
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an independent bureau, removed as 
far as possible from the control of 
the Labor Department clique which 
has always been tied in very closely 
with the White House influence of 
the Corcoran-Cohen team. 

Naturally, this situation did not 
endear the new agency to the heart 
of the Secretary of Labor. Believe 
it or not, Madam Perkins is a rather 
sensitive lady about her official pres- 
tige. It is commonly charged that 
the reason former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Edward F. McGrady 
left the post at which he became so 
successful was because his superior 
had become jealous of the over- 
shadowing publicity won by him 
through his settlement of various 
labor disputes. 


Oddly enough, Secretary Perkins 
was probably more responsible for 
Andrews’ appointment than anybody 
else in Washington. Mr. Andrews 
was a deputy commissioner in the 
New York State Labor Department 
when Miss Perkins headed it under 
Al Smith and Franklin Roosevelt. 
When she moved down to Washing- 
ton, Governor Lehman appointed 
Andrews to succeed her in the New 
York post, upon Miss Perkins’ rec- 
ommendation. It is also believed 
that her voice was the deciding fac- 
tor in his ultimate appointment as 
head of the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion. But official friendships like 
these have a way of turning into 
surprisingly bitter vendettas. 


ERHAPS the best evidence that 
Pi Labor Department was try- 
ing to sap the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration was the fact that notwith- 
standing various censuring of An- 
drews for “leniency” towards busi- 
ness, the department actually used 
its control over the Wage-Hour 
budget to scuttle the appropriation, 
thus making energetic administra- 
tion impossible. 

The fine Italian hand of Tommy 
Corcoran appeared very early in the 
affairs of the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration and, as might be expected, in 
the most strategic spot—the gen- 
eral counsel’s office. You must keep 
in mind that the Wage-Hour Law 
was not merely a new statute but 
virtually an unprecedented policy for 
the federal government. It placed a 
terrific amount of responsibility 
upon the first captain on the bridge 
of the vessel thus launched by Con- 
gress into unchartered administra- 
tive seas. 

That captain was supposed to be 
Andrews; but by the time he paid 
his first visit to the wheelhouse, he 
found that his first mate had gone 





ahead and laid a course in consid- 
erable detail. The first mate was 
Calvert E. Magruder, Harvard class- 
mate of Tommy Corcoran, whom the 
latter succeeded in having named 
head of the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion’s legal division. (Magruder has 
since been appointed to the federal 
judiciary. ) 

During Magruder’s tenure, prac- 
tically all of the basic interpreta- 
tions of the law were formulated, in- 
cluding the one to the effect that 
telephone companies are not “service 
establishments” within the meaning 
of statutory exemptions, as _ con- 
tended by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association based 
on extensive briefs of competent 
legal counsel. 

As evidenced by this interpreta- 
tion, many of Magruder’s so-called 
advisory rulings were regarded by 
business men as onerous and far- 
fetched. For example, there was his 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 13 which 
construed section 15 of the Wage- 
Hour Law to the effect that any time 
spent by employes in attending lec- 
tures, or even banquets or other so- 
cial gatherings sponsored by an em- 
ployer, was time worked and, there- 
fore, to be paid for. 

In his effort to be loyal, or at any 
rate cooperative, Andrews made no 
protest (publicly at least) against 
this high-handed conduct of the first 
mate. Instead he suffered the em- 
barrassment and _ shouldered _ the 
criticism from conservative quar- 
ters which resulted. 

Now, it takes a pretty big person- 
ality to make a success of putting an 
important new agency, such as the 
Wage-Hour Administration, on its 
feet. The New Deal has had the 
advantage of at least one such char- 
acter in the person of Joe Kennedy, 
who set up the first Securities and 
Exchange Commission and then the 
U.S. Maritime Commission, and then 
went on overseas to put over the 
complicated reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Great Britain. 

Admittedly, Andrews is no Ken- 
nedy; but whatever chance he might 
have had of making a shining suc- 
cess of the federal government’s first 
bold adventure into the field of reg- 
ulating labor standards of American 
business, was just about torpedoed 
under the hamstrung’ conditions 
which prevailed when he took over 
the job. 

However, Andrews worked cheer- 
fully through the first six months of 
his tenure. Even when Congress on 
the last day of the regular session 
cut his appropriation to $1,200,000 
(half as large as he claimed would 
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be necessary), he went ahead with a 
will to whip his bureau into real 
fighting trim. He divided the coun- 
try into 14 districts and prepared to 
start an enforcement drive. But 
here came the final chapter. 


N A RATHER belated fit of right- 
I eousness, Congress had sewn up 
the entire Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion under strict Civil Service regu- 
lation. Andrews wanted it other- 
wise. He felt that, in jobs requir- 
ing discretion and judgment affect- 
ing the fortunes of millions of em- 
ployes and billions of investment, it 
was necessary for him to have aides 
with intangible qualities of person- 
ality that would count more than 
the conventional rules (and prefer- 
ences) of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

However, there was nothing to be 
done about the Civil Service restrie- 
tion once it was in the law. Asa 
result Andrews found that only his 
14 district chiefs were partially ex- 
empt from Civil Service; they could 
be hired by taking a “qualifying” 
test. He counted eventually on this 
to bring in a coterie of strong men 
for these key positions, who would 


“carry the organization on their 
shoulders.” 
But the Democratic patronage 


forces had also discovered that in- 
stead of a new wide-open bureau 
full of patronage plums, only 14 
posts remained open. Then started 
the scramble at the pie counter. 

When Administrator Andrews 
started out to name his district man- 
agers, he found that in almost every 
instance somebody had gotten there 
ahead of him. (Incidentally, the 
Labor Department seemed to be one 
of the favorite channels for ap- 
proaching these jobs.) Instead of 
“strong men” at the key posts, he 
found himself loaded down with 
lame-duck Congressmen. 


Let us look over the field. There 
is the important Pennsylvania-New 
York-Delaware district to which an 
ex-Democratic Congressman from 
Philadelphia, Frank Dorsey, was 
named. In the equally important 
New York-Connecticut district An- 
drews was handed ex-Representative 
George B. Kelly, another Democratic 
lame-duck who hails from Roches- 
ox, MN. ¥. 

In the Middle West the strategic 
Illinois-Wisconsin district went to 
another lame-duck Congressman 
from Milwaukee, Thomas J. O’Mal- 
ley, who—rumor has it—even had 
trouble passing his non-competitive 
“qualifying” examination. In an- 
other Middle West district, a former 
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Vemocratic Ohio Secretary of State, 
William J. Kennedy, was taken 
care of. 

The New England managership 
went to a good friend of Secretary 
Perkins, Thomas Eliot, who failed to 
make the grade when he ran for 
Congressman in Boston last year. 

Of course, some of these lame ducks 
may turn out to be able enough ex- 
ecutives in their own right, particu- 
larly the Rochester, N. Y., entry, an 
Italian-speaking Irishman, who has 
already shown considerable promise 


in administrative fields. The new 
district chief for San Francisco, 
Wesley O. Ash, is a government 


career man who should pull his own 
weight pretty well on the West coast. 

But the point is this: After being 
hamstrung at the outset by radical 
New Deal legalists and undercut by 
his own superior, Andrews was ex- 
pected to carry a load of dead weight 
and still make a go of Wage-Hour 


administration. The consensus of 
opinion in Washington is that he 
was taken for a ride. He is one of 
the minor martyrs of New Deal in- 
trigue. He will probably be a good 
sport and keep quiet about it. He 
does not seem likely to imitate the 
breast-beating General Johnson or 
tattling Raymond Moley, even if his 
position commanded a comparable 
audience. 

Perhaps the new man, Lieutenant 
Colonel Fleming, with characteristic 
military forthrightness, will insist 
on a stronger hand in dealing with 
the situation. Col. Fleming’s past 
record of actual accomplishment, 
both as an administrator and as an 
engineer, would indicate a tempera- 
ment that would make just such a 
demand. 

Yet you can depend on the Labor 
Department to hold back and resist 
any drastic shake-up. Nevertheless, 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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FIRST—with a host of modern developments, a few of which are 


pictured on this page. 





Here in this striking history of firsts, is a fitting background for the brilliant 
new instruments recently added to the Monophone line — the Type 40 self- 





contained desk Monophone and the Type 50 wall mounting Monophone. Both 








of these models base their superlative performance and stamina on proved 
fundamentals of previous Monophone design and origination—principles which 
have established the Monophone as the outstanding telephone creation of the 
industry. 


Operating companies standardizing on Monophones invariably find them- 
selves leading the field in the beauty, performance and long life of their tele- 
phones—qualities which are stimulating both to new business and to yearly profits. 
Let us send you information on the complete Monophone line — a request will 
bring it by return mail. 





AUTOMATIC @> ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 











General Telephone System 








Acquires Santa Barbara, Calif... Properties 


ONTINUING to expand its prop- 

erties, the General Telephone 

Corp. of New York, N. Y., on 
October 2 acquired control of telephone 
properties serving all of Santa Barbara 
county, California, according to an 
announcement made by C. F. Mason, 
president of Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd., and manager of all properties 
of the General Telephone System lo- 
cated west of the Mississippi. 


The 15 communities in the territory 
of the Santa Barbara Telephone Co. 
are served by nine central offices, seven 
of which are dial-operated and serve 
approximately 85 per cent of the total 
of 18,600 stations. Toll lines in the 
county also are owned and operated by 
the company. Total investment in 
plant and equipment is approximately 
3% million dollars. 


The company headquarters building, 
located at West Canon Perdido and 
Chapala streets, is one of the most 
beautiful structures in Santa Barbara, 
a city noted for its attractive Spanish 
type homes and business section. Out- 
walls of the two-story building 
are finished in terra cotta blocks, and 
above the Canon Perdido portal are 
medallions commemorating the discov- 
ery and development of California. 
Richly-ornamented, with its bolt-stud- 
ded doors and grilles and balconies of 
wrought iron, the building closely re- 
sembles the city hall in Seville, Spain, 
erected during the golden years of the 
Spanish renaissance. 


side 


Foundations of the fireproof steel 
and concrete structure are of sufficient 
strength to support a third floor when 





CHARLES F. MASON of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., Santa 
Barbara Telephone Co., is also head 
of the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 
He is active in state and national asso- 


president of the 


ciation work, having served as president 
of the California association since 1934 
of the 
organization for the past three years. 


and as a director national 


additional space becomes necessary to 
fill the service demands of the increas- 
ing population. The interior, carefully- 
planned both as to color scheme and 
arrangement of offices, provides a max- 
imum of comfort and convenience to 
patrons and employes. The Spanish 
period furniture is comfortable as well 
as pleasing in appearance, and har- 
monizes with the tiled floors and pan- 
eled walls. 


ne 


Of the approximately 150 employes 
of the Santa Barbara company, all who 
could be relieved from duty were guests 
at a luncheon on October 2 at which 
the transfer of properties was an- 
nounced by R. E. Easton, former presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Mason we!l- 
comed them into the Associated com- 
pany’s system and expressed his belief 
that greater opportunities for advance- 
ment for those connected with the com- 
pany would result from the consolida- 
tion. 


“T have found, and I believe my 
assistants will testify,”’ said Mr. Mason, 
“that as our company has grown, more 
opportunities for advancement or fo. 
transfer to more work have 
developed. 


desirable 


“With very few exceptions, in th: 
Associated company all of the officers, 
department heads and supervisors are 
people who have come from the em 
ployes’ ranks and have grown with the 
organization. 
also 


The larger organization 
generally offer you better 
facilities for training and for building 
up valuable experience.” 


can 


Telephone service in Santa Barbara 
had its origin in 1882 when the Pacific 
States Telephone Co. established a cen- 
tral office in a corner drug store and 
served a total of 12 subscribers. In 
1904, the Home Telephone Co. of Santa 
Barbara was organized, and in 1907 
the service was expanded to include the 
whole of Santa Barbara County. 

It was on December 1, 1916, that 
company commenced op- 
erations, having acquired the proper- 


, Uy 


the present 





Main building and headquarters of Santa Barbara Telephone Co., located at West Canon Perdido and Chapala streets in Santa Barbara 


Calif. 
20 


The counterless commercial office (right view) is distinctive with its tiled floor, paneled walls, beamed ceiling and period furniture 
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DIRECTORS, OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVES of the Santa Barbara Company. 





Standing, left to right: HARLAN W. HOLMWOOD, director 


and secretary-treasurer; ERNEST IRWIN, general agent; ELIOT H. CHEADLE, director and vice-president; A. L. CHICKERING, JR., di- 
ector; G. E. JONES, director; H. V. BOZELL, vice-president of the General Telephone Corp., New York City; C. F. MASON, director 
ind president; R. E, EASTON, chairman, board of directors; D. A. SATTLER, director and vice-president; F. E. NORRIS, general plant 
superintendent; GUY T. ELLIS, general auditor; E. W. WATSON, general commercial and traffic superintendent. Seated: E. W. ADLER, 
plant accountant; W. C. KEEFE, commercial superintendent; A. O'NEILL, auditor; D. D. BEENKEN, superintendent of central office equip- 
ment and buildings; W. G. McKENZIE, superintendent of installation; MISS F. A. COURTNEY, chief operator at Santa Barbara; W. H. 
WHITMARSH, revenue accountant; MISS A. E. PARTNEY, chief operator at Santa Maria; H. L. WILLIAMSON, superintendent of construc- 
tion; MRS. M. McCABE, chief operator at Lompoc; MRS. F. J. HOGELUND, cashier, and H. L. LAW, JR., commercial superintendent 


ties previously owned by The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Santa 
Barbara, and Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Santa Barbara County. 
This acquisition was followed by a 
period of integration and unification; 
duplicate plant was removed, Follow- 
ng the disastrous earthquake of 1925, 
plans were instituted which culminated 
n the erection of the modern office 
and equipment building in Santa Bar- 
bara in 1928. In rapid succession auto- 





INITIATIVE 


The rarest of human qual- 
ities is initiative. That, at 
least, is one man’s conviction. 
All worthwhile men have good 
thoughts, good ideas and good 
intentions, but precious few of 
them ever translate them into 
action. 


How many of us are in- 
spired by what we read, see, 
or hear; adapt the inspiration 
to a practical business idea, 
and then do nothing through 
lack of initiative. 

Overcome this in ourselves 
and in those under our direc- 
tion, and the greatest tonic 
possible will have been admin- 
istered to our business. Let 
us try some treatment in this 
direction.— JOHN HANCOCK 
FIELD. 
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of northern area. 


matic exchanges were constructed at 
Goleta, Carpinteria, Montecito and in 
other parts of the county. 

The board of directors of the Santa 
3arbara company consists of C. F. 
Mason, Eliot H. Cheadle and Harlan 
W. Holmwood of Santa Monica. G. E. 
Jones of Los Angeles, A. L. Chickering, 
Jr. of San Francisco and R. E. Easton, 
chairman, and D. A. Sattler of Santa 
Barbara. 

The officers of the company are: C. 
F. Mason, president; Eliot H. Cheadle 
and D. A. Sattler, vice-presidents ; Har- 
lan W. Holmwood, secretary-treasurer, 
and Marion Mountain, assistant sec- 
retary-assistant treasurer. 

The Santa Barbara company will 
continue to operate as a separate unit, 
although its operating headquarters 
have been transferred to Santa Monica, 
where the Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd., has its main offices. 


_— a 


Michigan Bell Drivers 
Establish Safety Record 

Oscar G. Olander, Michigan state 
police commissioner, comments on the 
safe driving record of Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. employes in the current 
issue of “The Michigan Bell,” employe 
magazine. 

As of September 1, the company was 
only a fraction of one per cent out of 
first place in the competition, with a 
safe driving rate of 97.31 per cent in 
the annual safe-driving contest spon- 
sored by the Detroit Industrial Safety 


Council. Two years ago, when the 
contest was initiated, telephone drivers 
won first place. Last year they placed 
fifth but again were less than one per 
cent out of first place. 

The state police head emphasizes that 
the same safety habits are found among 
Michigan Bell employes throughout the 
state. ‘“‘They are not only good ‘city 
drivers’,” he writes, “but they are ex- 
ceptionally careful drivers in smalier 
communities and out in the country. 





The telephone entrance on Canon Perdido 
street in Santa Barbara, Calif., embodies the 


influence of Old Spain in California archi- 


tecture. 
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Appointed Assistant to 
Chairman Fly of FCC 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on October 20 announced the 
appointment of Nathan H. David of 
Newton Highlands, Mass., as assistant 
to Chairman James Lawrence Fly. He 
assumed his new duties on October 23. 

Mr. David was born at Somerville, 
Mass., August 1, 1913. He was grad- 
uated from Yale University in 1934 
magna cum laude and stood fourth in 
his class when graduated from Harvard 
Law School three years later. He 
served two years on the board of the 
Harvard Law Review, the second year 
being spent as case editor. 

Since 1937 Mr. David has been asso- 
ciated with the Boston law firm of 
Burns and Brandon, (John J. Burns 
was formerly general counsel of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission). 


— = 


Southern California Company 
Reduces Los Angeles Rates 

Rate reductions expected to reduce 
revenue of the Southern California 
Telephone Co. from its stations in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area approx- 
imately $1,600,000 annually were con- 
firmed by the California Railroad 
Commission on October 13, after being 
announced by Mayor Fletcher Bowron, 
Los Angeles, following a conference 
between the mayor, the local board of 
public utilities and Commissioner Jus- 
tus Craemer. 

The reduction ends a protracted dis- 
pute between the city attorney, backed 
by certain liberal local politicians, and 
the Southern California company. The 
city attorney has been endeavoring to 
force rate reductions which, officials 
of the telephone company have stated 
they intended to make voluntarily as 
soon as a study undertaken by them 
in connection with rate experts of the 
state commission was concluded. 

The gauge of the rate reduction is 
a unit system in which the present 
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10-cent station toll will be reduced to 
seven cents; the call cost being meas- 
ured as twice that of a non-toll three 
and one-half cents call. Under this 
system a 15-cent call will be reduced to 
1042 cents, a 20-cent call to 14 cents, 
a 25-cent call to 17% cents and a 30- 
cent call to 21 cents. Two-party line 
subscribers will receive the benefit of 
the reduction as well as one - party, 
it was announced. 

Rate reductions will begin in Decem- 
ber when certain base rate areas in 
Los Angeles and other exchanges, that 
have showed marked growth in recent 
years, will be extended. All single 
party, residence subscribers will re- 
ceive the new unit message rate in 
January. 

This will supplant present toll 
charges between Los Angeles and Al- 
hambra, Beverly Hills, Burbank, Comp- 
ton, Gardena, Culver City, Glendale, 
Hawthorne, Inglewood, Montebello, 
North Hollywood, Pasadena, Downey, 
Arcadia, Canoga Park, Crescenta, El 
Monte, Reseda, Van Nuys, Monrovia, 
San Fernando, Santa Monica, Sierra 
Madre and West Los Angeles. Single 
party extended service subscribers liv- 
ing in these areas will also receive the 
benefit of the reduction. 

In February, similar toll charge re- 
ductions will be made to all single 
party lines and commercial PBX sub- 
scribers in Los Angeles, and to all 
business single party, commercial PBX 
extended service subscribers in the 
other exchanges. 

The last step in the plan will be to 
expand the extended area and message 
unit service to include Bell, El Se- 
gundo, Torrance, Lomita, San Pedro 
and other exchanges. Thus, the reduc- 
tion will eventually apply to all foreign 
exchanges out of the Los Angeles ex- 
change area where the toll is 35 cents 
or less and represents approximately 
a 30 per cent slash in such rates. 

Cooperating with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. in the rate re- 
duction program are the Associated 


and Court Activities 


Telephone Co. Ltd., the Whittier Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Downey 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
California Water & Telephone Co. and 
the Sunland Rural Telephone Co. 

In commenting upon the rate reduc- 
tions President N. R. Powley, of the 
Southern California company, issued 
the following statement: 

“The company, in agreeing to intro- 
duce this service, effective after Jan- 
uary 1—barring major economic upsets 
—will incur an overall increased in- 
vestment of $4,500,000 and will pass 
on to its customers an annual savings 
to them of more than $2,000,000. 
Confronted, as we are, with rising ex- 
pense levels and increased costs of op- 
eration, together with an unknown 
economic future, due to world wide 
difficulties, the new proposed service 
with its attendant increased investment 
and revenue reductions introduces a 
major problem to the management of 
the company.” 


Hearings in Oklahoma 
Bell's Statewide Case 


Statewide hearings on applications 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for increase or readjustment of its 
exchange rates in 144 exchanges 
opened October 19 before the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission. The 
hearings are likely to continue for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Preparatory for the hearings the 
commission’s telephone engineering and 
accounting departments spent several 
months making a field survey, inven- 
tory and appraisal of the Bell proper- 
ties in Oklahoma and in compilation 
and analysis of these records. Experts 
of the Southwestern Bell company 
also made an exhaustive study of its 
properties, expenses and revenues. 

The company claims that it is losing 
money in many of its Oklahoma ex- 
changes, and is not earning sufficient 
revenues to meet necessary operating 
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penses, including increasing taxes 
d other essential expenses, to main- 
n fair wages, to keep its equipment 
good condition, and to pay a fair 
erall return on its investment. 


— st © & 


At the opening of the hearings the 
mmission denied the application of 
e company to admit evidence to sup- 
ort a recent request for temporary 
xchange rate increases in 22 Okla- 
1oma cities and towns, pending out- 
me of the general hearings for state- 
wide permanent rate adjustments. 


The commission ruled that the pres- 
ent hearings will be confined to deter- 
mining permanent rates applying to 
the 144 cities and towns involved in 
the statewide investigation, including 
the 22, and that no temporary rate 
increases would be considered at this 
time. E. W. Clausen, of St. Louis, 
Mo., general solicitor for the company, 
took exceptions to the ruling for pur- 
poses of appeal. 

Through attorneys or other repre- 
sentatives, 20 Oklahoma towns entered 
protests against any rate increases. 
Pawhuska sent a protesting delegation 
to the hearing wearing badges and 
headed by its woman mayor, Mrs. 
Helen McCain. 


The first witness for the company 
was J. K. Crosland, of New York City, 
assistant comptroller, Western Electric 
Co. His testimony was intended to 
show that, in furnishing telephone sup- 
plies and equipment to the Bell com- 
panies at reasonable prices, the West- 
ern Electric is performing a necessary 
and essential service. He testified 
that for the period from 1916 to 1938, 
inclusive, the average net profit of the 
Western Electric, before deducting de- 
preciation, was 4.9 per cent, and was 
6.7 per cent after deducting for de- 
preciation. 


Figures from 88 other large manu- 
facturing companies, showed for them 
an average net profit, over a period of 
14 years, of 8.2 per cent before deduc- 
tion of depreciation and of 10.5 per 
cent after such deduction. 

Mr. Crosland also stated that his 
company charged the Bell companies, 
including the Southwestern Bell, never 
more, and usually less, than prices 
quoted to non-Bell companies. 

During the second day of the hear- 
ing Mark W. Cummings, of St. Louis, 
Mo., general statistician for the South- 
western Bell, testified from charts and 
graphs. These were not offered as ex- 
hibits but were taken from records of 
the company and prepared primarily 
for information of company officials. 
These charts analyzed many phases of 
the company’s operations, most of 
them based on the period from 1929 
to 1938, inclusive. 
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For Oklahoma, according to the wit- 
ness, 1938 revenues were 6 per cent 
below 1929. At the same time ex- 
penses were 7 per cent above the 1929 
level, and plant investment was 35 
per cent greater. He also testified 
that the net return for Oklahoma, ex- 
pressed in dollars, is less than one-half 
what it was in 1929. Toll revenues, 
he said, are 28 per cent below what 
they were in 1929. Total of all taxes 
paid by the company in Oklahoma in 
1938, was 54 per cent higher than in 
1929. 

The last company witness before 
the commission recessed on October 20 
until October 23, was W. H. Reilly, of 
Dallas, Tex., commercial engineer for 
the company in Texas. He submitted 
expert testimony as to rate structures 
of the company, and the various ele- 
ments of hazard, growth and peculiar 
local conditions, which must be con- 
sidered in making rate schedules for 
each exchange. 

He testified that most of the present 
exchange rates in Oklahoma were 
made 20 years ago. He stated that 
cost of local exchange service increases 
with growth of population of the town 
in which the exchange is located and 
asserted that growth in the number of 
stations in Oklahoma has been 134 
per cent since 1919. 


—- 


Massachusetts Service Plan 

Will Reduce Revenues $175,000 

A new service plan effected as the 
result of conferences between officials 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities will re- 
duce the company’s revenues approxi- 
mately $175,000 yearly. The plan 
was announced on October 11 and will 
go into effect November 1. 

Commission chairman, Francis L. 
McKeown said that the plan includes 
not only actual reduction in telephone 
charges affecting all sections of the 
state but that service improvements in 
metropolitan Boston which will extend 
the scope of dial service for many sub- 
scribers in the dial office area also are 
provided. 

The company’s revenues received 
from measured service customers in 
metropolitan Boston will be reduced 
about $115,000 a year, through the 
substitution of a message unit rate on 
10 and 15-cent toll calls within that 
area and the city of Lynn. 

Residence subscribers for whom the 
message unit rate is three cents will be 
able under the new plan to make their 
10-cent, or two-unit call, to these 
points for six cents while the rate for 
business customers will drop from 10. 









For Indoors 
Or Outdoors 


TYPE 15 
Substation PROTECTOR 


Now—Uses Wood 
Or Fibre Fuses 


Equipped, if desired, to use same 
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cents to either seven or eight cents de- 
pending on the volume of calls used. 


Proportional reductions on present 
15-cent calls will reduce the rate for 
residence subscribers to nine cents and 
for business customers to 10% to 12 
cents depending on the volume. In 
each case, such calls will be included in 
the measured service allowance, so that 
they may be made without charge to 
customers who would not otherwise use 
their full allowance of calls. 


_ . aa 


Injunction Granted Against 
Florida Directory Co. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was granted a temporary 
injunction against the Florida Direc- 
tory Co., publisher of cross-index di- 
rectories, in an order filed in federal 
‘court in Tampa, Fla., on October 11, 
by Judge Akerman, 

The directory company was enjoined 
from violating Southern Bell copyrights 
on “any and all directories,’”’ and spe- 
cifically on the Jacksonville city direc- 
tory. 

The suit, one of several against Fred 
F. Donnelly (not connected with R. R. 
Donnelly & Sons Co., Chicago, IIl.) 
and others doing business as the Flor- 
ida Directory Co., alleged that the Jack- 
sonville telephone directory is _ pro- 
tected by copyright, but that the de- 
fendant made a cross-index directory 
using numbers taken from the regular 
directory. 

The court found this to be an in- 
fringement and that the defendant “‘has 
persisted in violating’ the telephone 
company’s copyrights, and others, in- 
cluding copyrights by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. on directories of Tampa 
and St. Petersburg. 


— oa 


Wisconsin Bell Case to 
U.S. Supreme Court 


The Wisconsin Telephone Co. rate 
case will be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court at the request 
of the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission. This announcement was made 
by the office of the attorney general of 
the state on October 21. 

Its 1936 order that the company cut 
local rates $850,000 a year having been 
reversed in the Dane County Circuit 
Court and the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, the commission on October 20 
decided to take its case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

At the same time the commission 
decided not to fight injunctions in the 
U. S. district court of its 1932 and 
1933 temporary orders which would 
have cut company rates about $3,000,- 
000 for those two years. 
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The commis- 








1. Please refer to preface. 


report charge. 


4. Yes. 





ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 10 


2. If neither the calling nor the called party will agree to pay for 
the call on the first use of the toll circuit, the call is subject to a 


3. The operator answers the flashing signal by saying “(Name of 
her office), are you through?” 

The toll center operator times the call. 

5. If you receive a report of no circuit from an intermediate office 
on the first route and you have previously tried the alternate 
route (or routes) and a circuit is not available on an alternate 
route, leave a call order, and, if an order is received to hold the 
circuit, you may hold it for five minutes. 


If an NC report is 








received on any subsequent attempt, the same procedure is 
followed. 
sion also will not appeal the Dane compensation to be paid by it to such 
County Circuit Court reversal of its agents. 
1934 temporary order which would The order was issued after the com- 


have meant $1,000,000 in rate reduc- 
tions that year. 

Only the final order of March 24, 
1936, requiring an annual $850,000 
cut in local rates at the company’s 96 
exchanges will come before the United 
States Supreme Court, according to the 
commission. 
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Arguments Concluded in 
St. Paul Rate Case 


Arguments on a motion to void the 
last telephone rate order of the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, under which rates in the St. Paul 
area were reduced 13 per cent, were 
concluded October 3 before Judge 
Gustavus Loevinger in Ramsey County 
District Court. Attorneys then were 
given permission to prepare briefs. 

The motion is in a suit brought by 
Joseph Kilroy and Joseph Lenihan, as 
St. Paul subscribers, attacking validity 
of the rate order on grounds that it 
was promulgated without public hear- 
ings or other proper proceedings. Is- 
sued last May 2, this order replaced 
a 1936 order, which would have given 
St. Paul subscribers a 25 per cent rate 
reduction but which never went into 
effect. 

WwW WwW 


Commission Rules Hotels 
Are Telephone Agents 
The New York Public Service Com- 
mission September 8 ordered the New 
York Telephone Co. to include in its 
tariff schedules a provision to the effect 
that hotels, apartment houses or clubs 
in rendering utility service shall be- 
come and act solely as agents of the 
company. The company was author- 
ized to include provision providing for 


mission rejected on August 27 the rate 
revisions filed by the New York com- 
pany on the ground that they did not 
comply with the ruling issued July 26. 
At that time the company was in- 
structed to revise its schedules to in- 
clude fixed minimum charges and 
surcharges that hotels, apartment 
houses and clubs should charge guests 
for the use of telephone facilities. 

The schedules submitted by the com- 
pany, August 27, failed to fix definite 
rates but did specify maximum charges 
and attempted to fix the compensation 
the agents were to receive. (TELEPH- 
ONY, September 9, page 29.) 
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Michigan Bell Seeks 
“Locality Rates" for Resorts 
The Michigan Bell Telephone 
petitioned the Michigan Public Service 
Commission on October 10, to alter 
the company’s urban line rates in two 
Lake Erie resort sections north- 
east and south of Monroe. 


Co. 


just 


Authority is sought to establish six 
“locality rate in Frenchtown, 
Monroe and LaSalle townships. Urban 
line customers in the resort sections 
now are billed on an exchange raté 
basis, plus mileage charges. 


areas”’ 


—- = 


North Carolina Reduces 
Intrastate Toll Rates 
Commissioner Stanley Winborne of 
the North Carolina Utilities Commis- 
sion, on October 9, ordered a reduc- 
tion amounting to approximately $50,- 
000 a year in long distance intrastate 
telephone rates in North Carolina. The 
new rate schedule, which becomes ef- 
fective November 1, will apply to the 
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Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
eraph Co., and the North State Tele- 
phone Co. 

The tolls, Mr. Winborne said, will be 
most the same as the interstate rates 
of the Southern Bell company. The 

trastate rates could not be made 
lentical to the interstate charges, he 
added, because there is a slight differ- 
ence in the interstate and intrastate 

ileage blocks or zones. 

For station-to-station calls the intra- 
tate rates are lower than interstate 
for 12 distances; the same for 24 dis- 
tances, and from five to ten cents 
igher for 24 distances. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Alabama Public Service Commission 


October 12: Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. requested per- 
mission to change to an automatic dial 
system in Tuscaloosa. City representa- 
tives told the commission they would 
not object to the proposed change. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

September 29: Listing expenses ap- 
proximating $10,000 annually, includ- 
ing outlays for operating and mainte- 
nance and additional taxes imposed by 
city ordinance, the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. amended its petition for an 
increase in telephone rates at Stutt- 
gart. 

Proposed increases in rates range 
from 10 to 25 per cent. The amended 
petition recites that under the pro- 
posed rate increase in that city a rate 
of return on its $96,383 investment 
would approximate 6.3 per cent, com- 
pared with 2.1 per cent at present. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

October 31: Hearing on application 
of Central Kansas Telephone Co. for 
permission to transfer its franchise 
and to cease operating exchanges in 
Wheaton, Corning and Circleville. 

October 31: Hearing on application 
of Frank G. Force and Iva Ruth Force, 
is joint tenants, and not as tenants in 
common, with right of survivorship for 
a certificate of convenience and author- 
ity to transact the business of a public 
utility in Nemaha and Pottawatomie 
counties. 

October 31: Hearing on application 
of Frank G. Force and Iva Ruth Force 
is individuals for a certificate relating 
to a proposed issue of their note and 
mortgage in the amount of $18,200.00. 

November 7: Hearing on application 
of Clearwater Telephone Co. for 
1uthority to make certain changes in 
rates for service in Clearwater. 


Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities 

October 11: New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. ordered to put into 
ffect November 1, a new plan which 
vill reduce the company’s revenues 
ibout $175,000 annually. The plan 
calls for substitution of measured 
service for toll calls within a 16-mile 
radius of Boston, resulting in a 40 per 
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cent reduction of rates. Use of auto- 
matic dial service also will be extended. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 


October 10: Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed application asking 
authority to alter its urban-line rates 
in two Lake Erie resort sections near 
Monroe, by establishing six locality 
rate areas in Frenchtown, Monroe, and 
LaSalle townships. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


November 8: Hearing in Storden on 
applications of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for approval of a 
change of rates at Jeffers, Westbrook 
and Storden, and of modification of 
the base rate areas. 


New York Public Service Commission 

October 8: New York Telephone 
Co. given authority to issue and sell 
privately $75,000,000 of 3% per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds at 99% 
and accrued interest. The commission 
stipulated that the total cost and ex- 
pense of issuing the bonds, including 
the services and the expense of coun- 
sel, to be paid by the company shall 
not exceed $560,000. The entire issue 
was placed with nine insurance com- 
panies. 

October 23: Hearing in New York 
City on petition of New York Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate amending its 
certificate of incorporation. 

October 25: Hearing in New York 
City on complaint of the town of East- 
chester, Westchester county, against 
New York Telephone Co. as to rates 
for telephone service. 


North Carolina Utilities Commission 

October 9: The commission ordered 
reductions in intrastate long distance 
telephone rates amounting to approxi- 
mately $50,000 a year. The new rate 
schedule becomes effective November 
1. It applies to Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the North 
State Telephone Co. 

Commissioner Stanley Winborne said 
the Southern Bell cut of $47,000 was 
about 10 per cent of its net toll rev- 
enue last year. Total cuts over the 
past two years, Mr. Winborne said, will 
bring total revenue deductions of about 
$175,000. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

October 26: Hearing on complaint 
of B. Richardson, telephone engineer, 
alleging inadequate exchange service 
by the Terral Telephone Co., at Terral. 
Extension of time granted from Sep- 
tember 26 in which to make the im- 
provements. 

November 7: Hearing on applica- 
tion Southwest Telephone Co., for per- 
mission to change equipment and in- 
crease rates at its Tecumseh exchange. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
October 17: Farmers Telephone Co., 
Lancaster, authorized to purchase a 
lot, construct a building and install a 
switchboard and outside cable plant at 
a cost not to exceed $11,000. The 
new equipment will be automatic. 
October 17: Bonduel Telephone Co. 
given authority to extend its lines to 
serve two subscribers in Angelica and 
Green Valley. The Cecil-Green Valley 
Telephone Co. also serves the area and 
objected to the extension of service. 
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banks’ closing and the opening again 
in July, 1933, we were back to 33 
billion. 

Then Republicans and Democrats 
alike, and business men and farmers, 
and schoolteachers and economists, 
all proceeded to expand it until we 
got it back to 54 billion in 1938. That 
was what we did—we expanded right 
back to the same old point. 


Progress Means Change; 
Change Is Disturbing 


To come from that place back 
there— when it took half of our 
people or more to feed us—involved 
a lot of changes all around. You 
can’t have progress without change, 
and change is mighty disturbing. 
You can’t have these tremendous 
changes that we have had in the last 
30 or 40 years—or probably even in 
the last 20— without disturbances 
and readjustments. We always hope 
we can. We are always working for 
it and want to keep on working for 
it. 

But let me say that if we pro- 
gress as rapidly as we do, you are 
bound to have a tremendous amount 
of change, or you don’t have eco- 
nomic progress; you don’t have the 
increase in output for the work you 
put in, so much so that you can 
shorten your hours of labor and still 
have an enormous increase in out- 
put. And right there is where your 
problem of business depression cen- 
ters. 

When you have had one of these 
long periods of prosperity such as 
we had from 1898 to 1929, the world 
is very apt to get cocky; the world 
is very apt to have enough money 
and enough goods so that it can 
easily support a good-sized army, 
and you are very apt, then, to get 
war. 

In any event, when you have an ac- 
cumulation of changes such as we 
have had—the period during which 
the telephone, electric light and 
power and automobile came, whereby 
we laid down a whole new transpor- 
tation system in this country which 
cost more money than was put into 
the railroads, and all these things 
we did in agriculture—you are bound 
to have quite a protracted depression. 

During such a depression, the old 
values that were built upon those old 
industries, and those old methods, 
are bound to be no longer sound 
values, and they pass away. People 
go into bankruptcy, banks fail; some 
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people commit suicide, others just 
die of heart failure. All of those 
things happen. 

Then along about the middle of 
those depressions — after we are 
three or four years into them—we 
say that the old values are not com- 
ing back; we say this is gone, the 
old order is gone, it isn’t coming 
back this time; we have to take some 
new steps, and so on. And we are 
all willing to do that, if we believed 
there were somebody who knew what 
steps to take—but he has never been 
found. 


How We Come Out of Protracted 
Depressions 


But somehow we do come out of 
it. Why? Because the new things 
that displaced those old ones and de- 
stroyed their values are developing. 
We forget about the new ones that 
are developing and have our eyes on 
the old ones; and our hearts are full 
of mourning over the old ones that 
are gone. 

We have now gotten to the end of 
this business of liquidating all the 
results of change. Of course, there 
are always some mistakes made. 
There is the temptation to use 
credits for speculation. No active in- 
ventive society in Western civiliza- 
tion has ever been able to restrain 
itself effectively in the use of credits. 
Speculation is in the American 
people. New York speculates on Wall 
Street. 

In the rest of the country, where 
they haven’t much money, they get 
five dollars and ten dollars together 
and bet on the horse races. Did you 
ever count the race tracks in this 
country, now, as compared with a 
dozen years ago? It amazes me. And 
others who do not bet on races — 
what do they do for speculation? 
They go to St. Petersburg and buy 
lots at an auction. 

We are always inclined to borrow 
credit. Well, that’s human nature. 
But let me say this. We have worked 
through this depression. We got 
through it, I think, in 1936. Then 
with labor making all the trouble it 
did, and the building labor overdoing 
it on the price of building and so on, 
we went into the slough of 1937. A 
year ago we would have come out all 
right in fine shape, but they had that 
Munich crisis. 

But this last summer, even before 
the war broke out, business was very 
definitely advancing, because we had 
gotten the mistakes worked out; we 





had worked in so many new efficier 
cies, So many new industries, tha’ 
business was bound to go forwar:. 
The war has come and it has give, 
us a push, and it will give us mor> 
of a push. You needn’t worry fo: 
the next three or four years, becaus 
you are going to have prosperity. 

I hope Europe is out of this 
trouble in three months—certainly in 
six. But that won’t stop us or our 
prosperity, because something hap- 
pened in the last six weeks that is 
going to insure that we are to be 
busy. 

England had a boom over the last 
three years, you know. Whenever 
you ask anybody the cause, it’s jusi 
one word—armaments. Along with 
that went building. We are going to 
be in the rearmament business—not 
really rearmament, but we might call 
it revision. The last six weeks have 
taught us that our army, together 
with most other armies which are 
built on the traditional lines, are just 
as obsolete as your grandfather’s 
surrey. 

We learned that from what the 
Germans did in Poland. In three 
weeks they went in and cleaned up 
Poland. Why? Because the Germans 
had taken all these new instruments 
of transportation—the airplane, the 
automobile, the truck, particularly, 
an adaptation of the automobile; and 
the tank—and had organized them 
and went into that country. 

Poland was not very well equipped 
to defend itself. It had some air- 
planes and the neighbors had some 
airplanes; but the first thing the 
Germans did was to go in with their 
airplanes and blow up all the air- 
ports. After that, France and Eng- 
land couldn’t send in any airplanes 
because there was no place to land 
them. Such airplanes as were sent 
came to grief in Poland, very largely 
by landing in cow pastures because 
there were no airports. 

Our army officers knew all this 
about transportation—if they didn’t 
know it, they learned it last summer 
at the maneuvers — but they could 
have talked themselves black in the 
face to Congress before they would 
have gotten enough money for re- 
vision of armament. I dare say now 
they will get some money to mech- 
anize our army; and it is going to 
take at least three years to do the 
job, so we have that as a backlog, 
along with all the rest. 

This isn’t the first time that thing 
happened—I mean on the technologi- 
cal side. There is a story in Ameri- 
can history that you have never 
heard before, for the reason that it 
isn’t in any books. There were a 


good many foreign officers over here 
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curing our Civil War as observers. 
..nd they were usually observing in 
!.ee’s army because they considered 
}im a much better strategist than 
nyone either side had. 

The Civil War has one claim to 
cistinction — not only among our 
vars but in the wars of all history. 
it was the first war fought after the 
pailroads came. After that, war was 
never anything like what it had been 
before. 

Wellington had 35,000 soldiers 
in the Spanish Peninsula. There 
weren’t 100,000 soldiers on the al- 
lied side in Waterloo. They couldn’t 
feed them, transport them. And in 
our “War between the States’”—if 
you choose to call it that — some 
Frenchmen and a lot of Germans 
were over here observing the new 
techniques and the new instruments 
of transportation and communication 
in war. 

If you read a book by Hazen, 
“Europe Since 1815,” you read about 
a six weeks’ war. It was in 1866, 
when Germany attacked Austria. 
You will read that Von Moltke, who 
was the chief of staff in Germany 
(and also in the Franco-Prussian 
War) was a master in the use of 
transportation and communication in 
war. He had learned it from Lee 
and went back and tried it in 
Austria. 

After trying out these new tech- 
niques in Austria and perfecting 
them, Germany went for France 
and the Franco-Prussian War didn’t 
last six months. 





This is exactly a parallel, don’t you 
see, where the new instruments of 
transportation—the automobile with 
its offspring, the truck, and the tank 
and the airplane—together with the 
new communication (not only the 
telephone but the radio) were organ- 
ized by the Germans and put to use. 

That’s why we are going to be 
busy, with the army, for one thing— 
making armaments. So for the next 
two or three years we are going to 
have prosperous times. 

The interest rates will gradually 
rise—not very fast at first. The gov- 
ernment bonds are stabilized here al- 
ready. But if you haven’t your re- 
financing done, you had better do it. 

Prices, I think, will not go up very 
much — certainly not if the war 
doesn’t last more than six months or 
a year, because we are so efficient in 
production that I think our increase 
in production will pretty much eat up 
the advance in prices. They will ad- 
vance some, because the price level 
now is abnormally low, around 76 or 
77, and I should think that might go 
up to 90. 

On the whole, we will get a lot of 
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our people off the relief roll and onto 
the payroll. I do not know how many 
billion dollars that’s worth, but it’s 
a lot of them, because that was a 
task every man contemplating the 
presidency shrank from undertaking. 
It’s not easily done—to take a bunch 
of people off the relief roll onto the 
payroll. We'll do that. 

We will see interest rates rise 
somewhat. We will see employment. 
We will see tax receipts rising 
greatly, because we will have in- 
creased income from which to pay 
them. 

What will happen after that de- 
pends on how long the European war 
lasts, and whether we will get into 
it. That’s something we will have to 
discuss a year after. But I con- 
gratulate you upon being able to 
offer you prosperity on a silver plat- 
ter, with a guarantee. 


— = 


New Wage-Hour Head 

Declares "Fair Dealing’ Policy 

Fair dealing with industry and labor 
is the declared policy of Col. Philip 
Fleming, army engineer, who took 
over administration of the Wage-Hour 
Law October 23 on the eve of a statu- 
tory change in the law’s standards. 

““My past relations with labor and in- 
dustry have been pleasant,” he said. 
“I think I have a reputation for fair 
dealing and that is what I intend to 
continue.” 

Beginning October 24 the minimum 
wage rate under the law became 30 
cents instead of 25 cents an hour, and 
the maximum work week, unless time 
and a half overtime is paid, becomes 
42 instead of 44 hours. 

Officials estimated that the changes 
would mean pay increases for 690,000 
workers and a shortening of the work 
week for 2,380,000. 

While Colonel Fleming will be active 
head of the Wage-Hour Administration, 
he cannot hold the title because fed- 
eral statutes prohibit army officers on 
active duty from taking an elective or 
appointive position in the government. 
Unless Congress makes special provi- 
sion, he cannot claim the title of Wage- 
Hour Administrator, the latter being 
held by Harold D. Jacobs, who was 
deputy administrator under Elmer F. 


Andrews. 
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Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., October 24.— 
Copper steady; electrolytic spot, 12.50; 
tin steady; spot and nearby, 56.00n; 
forward, 50.00n. Lead steady; spot 
New York, 5.50@5.55; East St. Louis, 
5.35. Zine steady; East St. Louis, spot 

and forward, 6.50. 
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The body shown at the top was de- 


veloped to give utilities and telephone 
companies a general service body to 
take care of all odd jobs. It is really a 
“handy man"—lightweight, durable, and 
efficiently designed to utilize every unit 
of space for the whole assortment of 
tools and materials used in service 
work. Accessibility is a feature. 


Investigate the possibilities this new 
body offers you—see how modern de- 
sign has given you an all purpose body 
that will save money for you. 


The other is the Highway Type SL 
Body and is known as a sectionman's 
or combinationman's service body. It 
is admirably adapted to all of the 
various types of service in and around 
small exchanges. 


All bodies are designed by telephone 
engineers. Every detail is the result of 
years of study of telephone company 
requirements. 


We invite your inquiry for further 
details and prices. 
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Burgess Convention Exhibit 
Attracted Many Visitors 


Many telephone men who attended 
the recent convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion in Chicago visited the exhibit room 
of the Burgess Battery Co., of Free- 
port, Ill. The attractive display of 
Burgess telephone batteries and aux- 
iliary equipment proved of interest to 
many conventioneers. 

Prominently displayed were the Bur- 
gess Twin-Six telephone batteries which 
are claimed to be lighter, more com- 
pact, easier to handle and to use than 
round cells. Also on display were Tri- 
Six switchboard batteries, flashlights, 
safety flares and samples of the many 
sizes of batteries manufactured by the 
Burgess company. And the Burgess 
telephone acousti- booth received a 
great deal of attention and favorable 
comment. 


New Visual Telephone 
Signal Device Developed 
The Padua Holdup Alarm Corp., 
Cohoes, N. Y., has developed a new 
device which, when assembled with 
present telephone equipment, produces 
a distinct departure from the usual 
method of receiving telephone call sig- 
nals. The new device picks up incom- 
ing signaling currents and converts 
them into a visual signal through the 
medium of an intermittent flashing 
light. If the light signal is not an- 
swered during a reasonable waiting 
period, the regular bell signal is auto- 








A section of the attractive display of the Burgess Battery Co., at the recent national 


convention in Chicago. 


matically energized in the capacity of 
a audible supervisory signal. 

The initial visual signal is said to be 
well adapted to every type telephone 
subscriber but should prove of value in 
hospitals, hotels and large offices where 
employes have experienced detraction 
from their work due to ringing tele- 
phone bells. 

Using the electric light current for 
its source of energy, the system is so 
arranged that its addition to an exist- 
ing audible system can be accom- 
plished without disturbance to that 
system or causing excessive installation 
expense, it is claimed. It consists of a 





Telephone men from a dozen companies visited the Western Electric Hawthorne Works during 


the recent Independent telephone convention in Chicago. 


In this group are: F. E. Behm, 


Jas. N. Cox, Jr., R. B. Fairly, W. F, Girtman, Andrew J. Gordoni, |. S. Kerstetter, R. W. 

Kintzer, F. W. Kuhn, Burl H. Martin, J. F. McClurg, Jr., G. R. McKelvey, J. A. McKinzie, 

R. F. Mixelvy, Fred E. Norris, W. W. Ponsford, C. S. Powell, Wm. W. Shoop, R. W. Shimer, 
F, M. Strasser, J. A. Taylor, Thomas A. Tunney, H. W. Vaughan and L. P. Young. 
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neat control box with a cord extending 
to the nearest convenient electric out- 
let; another cord connects to a desk 
lamp, reading lamp or bed lamp. A 
third cord from the box connects with 
the telephone bell box. 

The flashing lamp is a standard lamp 
of any desired size and may be 
mounted in any fixture. After com- 
plete installation the lamp flashes inter- 
mittently whenever a call comes in. 
When the telephone receiver is lifted, 
the signal is automatically reset for 
the next call. 

A non-exclusive license to manufac- 
ture and sell this device has been 
granted by the Padua corporation to a 
large telephone manufacturing com- 
pany in this country. 


—. ae 


Eastman Kodak to Have 
PABX Service in Rochester 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp. has recently contracted with the 
Eastman Kodak Co., world-famous 
makers of photographic apparatus and 
supplies, for private automatic branch 
exchange service for the Kodak Park 
plant and the State Street offices of 
the company. Automatic switching 
equipment to serve these two points 
will be supplied by Automatic Electric 
Company, Chicago. 

The Kodak Park plant—the main 
production division of the largest man- 
ufacturing concern in Rochester—will 
require 1,200 lines. The remaining 
600 will serve the company’s general 
offices on State Street. 
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[The two locations will be intercon- 
nected with tie trunks, and also be 
connected by direct trunk lines to a 
smaller Eastman plant—the Hawkeye 
Works.. Central telephone exchange 
connections will be made directly from 
both the State Street and Kodak Park 
divisions. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

WHO INVENTED THE TELEPHONE? by 
William Aitken, M.I.E.E.; published 
by Blackie & Son, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, 
London, England; 196 pages, 5 ins. by 
7% ins.; price five shillings ($1.25) 
net. 
The author, formerly chief of the 
technical staff of the National Tele- 
phone Co., in this book presents an in- 
teresting account of the birth-pangs of 
the telephone. The question of who 
deserves chief credit for its invention 
has always been a debatable one cen- 
tering chiefly upon the fact that the 
patent applications of Elisha Gray and 
Bell were filed on the same day. The 
patent to Bell gave rise to several legal 
battles which were prominent in the 
courts of the United States about 50 
years ago. 

Mr. Aitken has reviewed the subject 
from an unprejudiced and independent 
point of view and has gathered to- 
gether much information of early tele- 
phone devices and the widely-varied 
claims of their inventors. The book is 
composed largely of extracts from the 
early technical telephone literature of 
the world. As these are mainly patent 
specifications, decisions of judges and 
expert witnesses, the actual words have 
been quoted so that no shade of mean- 
ing is lost. 

The summarization of the author’s 
close study of contemporary docu- 
ments and accounts, although not flat- 
tering or creditable to the early ex- 
ploiters, or to the authorities who 
passed on the early claims, is interest- 
ing and the book makes a _ thought- 
provoking addition to the history liter- 
ature of the telephone. 
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Modern Masterbuilt Service 
in Hawkinsville, Ga. 


By A. B. POGUE, 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard 
é& Supply Co. 

The new telephone system of the 
Hawkinsville (Ga.) Telephone Co. is 
one of the finest available—it provides 
Hawkinsville with modern, fast tele- 
phone service equivalent to that of 
ome of our larger cities. 

The new central office equipment 
consists of a two-position 6-800 Mas- 
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Gathered around the new Kellogg 6-800 Mas- 

terbuilt switchboard installed at Hawkinsville, 

Ga., are, left to right: W. M. JENNINGS, 

MRS. W. A. JENNINGS, J. C. JENNINGS, 

and operators, MISS RENA SUBER AND 
MRS. RUTH MEADOWS. 


terbuilt switchboard, relay rack, cable 
rack, and power equipment —all of 
which was purchased from the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. of Chicago. 
The switchboard provides in an effi- 
cient way, the five fundamentals of 
good telephone service: A quick answer 
from the operator; a fast connection; 
a satisfactory uninterrupted conversa- 
tion; a prompt recall so another call 
can be made, and a rapid disconnect. 

By means of automatic ringing the 
calling subscriber has in effect, com- 
plete control of ringing the telephone 


with which he wishes to be connected. 
The audible ringing tone is a feature 
indicating that the party called is being 
rung. When the automatic ringing is 
started by the operator, it continues 
intermittently until the called sub- 
scriber answers or the calling sub- 
scriber hangs up. 

The subscriber’s telephone signal and 
jack are multipled twice on this new 
Kellogg switchboard, each in front of 
a different operator. This call distribu- 
tion makes sure that no subscriber is 
kept waiting because if one operator 
is busy establishing another call, the 
other one can make the connection. 

The switchboard has an _ ultimate 
capacity of 800 lines multipled on a 
four-panel basis. At present there are 
260 local lines equipped, 10 toll lines 
and ten rural lines. Provision is made 
for an increased number of subscrib- 
ers, because easy, economical changes 
in positional equipment can be made 
in the event of local, rural or toll 
growth. 

The Hawkinsville exchange has been 
in operation under the management of 
the Jennings family 1914. 
Twenty-four years ago, W. A. Jennings, 
now deceased, assumed control. To- 
day, the business is managed by his 
widow, Mrs. W. A. Jennings, and two 
sons, Mansfield and J. C. Jennings. 
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A Quick, Easy Way to Determine Heights 


Use a 


SEELYE 






HITEMETER 


i 


ow — quickly determine heights of 

poles, trees, road clearances, etc., with 
a Seelye Hitemeter. . . . Just pace off 75 
feet from the base of the object to be 
measured . . . then place base of Hitemeter 
against bridge of nose, holding Hitemeter 
with thumb and first two fingers. Site along 
base of instrument to base of object — 
hold position — then site top of object and 
mark point on vertical scale. . . . Scale shows 
object’s height. You or anyone else can 
quickly “shoot” heights of poles, trees, 
road clearances, etc.— efficiently with a 
Seelye Hitemeter. One trial proves it. 


Ask About A Trial Order 
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EASY TO USE 


Without complicated computation or 
figuring you can determine all sorts of 
heights you need to know. . . . It’s 
merely a matter of siting along two 
planes (base and hypotenuse of a tri- 
angle) — then setting height slide on 
vertical scale to determine height. . . . 
Easy, fast and efficient. 
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Here and There in the Field 





O'Connell Honored at Dinner 
by General Telephone Group 

One of the many special events held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, in con- 
nection with the recent national Inde- 
pendent convention was a dinner in 
honor of J. F. O’Connell, president of 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of Madi- 
son, Wis., and manager of the entire 
central group of General Telephone 
properties. 

There were 42 present, representing 
all the operating companies, the three 
staff headquarters and the New York 
office of the General Telephone Sys- 
tem. The election of Mr. O’Connell 
to the presidency of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association 
was the occasion of the dinner. 


— a 


Independent Buys Bell 
Exchange in Rippey, lowa 

Announcement has been made by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
that the Bell lines and equipment at 
Rippey, Iowa, have been purchased by 
the Farmers Rippey-Angus Telephone 
Co. The complete change-over was 
made September 27. 

All former customers of the Bell 
company became customers of the 
Farmers company and the action will 
permanently unify the two systems into 
one, permitting all subscribers in Rip- 
pey to call any other subscriber in that 
community. Long distance facilities 
of the Bell System will be available 
to the Rippey patrons. 


wT wy 


Ohio Independents Discuss 
Current Legislative Problems 

Steady improvement of properties, 
including the extension of services to 
the public was the encouraging picture 
drawn of individual operating compa- 
nies by J. T. Carliss, Marion, president 
of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, in his semi-annual ad- 
dress, delivered at the district meeting 
of the association held at Warren on 
October 20. 

This meeting, the first of three dis- 
trict meetings, was attended by about 
125 telephone men representing vari- 
ous Independent companies in the east- 
ern and northeastern section of the 
state. It was held at the Warner 
Hotel with Ralph Mateer, secretary 
and general manager of the Warren 
Telephone Co. and other officials of 
the company playing the part of hosts. 
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The subjects which probably drew 
the most attention in the various dis- 
cussions were the Wage-Hour Law, the 
proposed Bigelow amendments to the 
state constitution to be voted upon at 
the November election, and problems 
confronting various companies in the 
association. 

In commenting upon the Wage-Hour 
Law, President Carliss stated that the 
amendment enacted by Congress speci- 
fying exemptions for exchanges serv- 
ing less than 500 stations, extends re- 
lief to many companies but fails to 
help others, which are left in the dark 
without definite knowledge as_ to 
whether they are exempt from the law 
as “intrastate agencies’ or “service 
establishments,” or are to be subject 
to “bureaucratic interpretations.” 

As the law now stands, he pointed 
out, it specifically exempts 476 ex- 
changes in Ohio serving less than 500 
subscribers. He stated that there are 
75 additional exchanges serving 500 to 
2,500 subscribers which are still in 
doubt as to their true status. 


President Carliss urged opposition to 
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INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Standard Electric 


the proposed Bigelow amendments to 
the state constitution. One of these if 
enacted would provide a pension for 
single persons of the age of 60 years 
or more of $50 a month. The other 
would greatly reduce the number of 
signatures required to petitions to 
submit various questions of taxation 
and other subjects to a referendum 
vote of the electorate. 
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Texas Town Requests 
Common Battery System 

A formal request to the Southwest- 
ern States Telephone Co. to install an 
improved telephone system in Mt. Ver- 
non, Tex., was made by the city council 
and directors of the chamber of com- 
merce at a meeting on September 27. 
The request was made to T. E. Preston 
of Winnsboro, district agent of the 
company. 

Mr. Preston said he could not indi- 
cate whether the company would be 
willing to make a change to common 
battery operation. If such a change 
made, would have to be 
raised in order to pay for it. 


were rates 





Corp., New York 
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Financial Data 





Recent Prices of 


Telephone Bonds 


(These quotations, as of October 


23, are 


furnished by W. C. Pitfield & Co. Inc., 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo.) 
Bid Asked 


American Utilities Service OOP. 





6s, 1964 83 86 
Ashland Home Te le phone Co., 
410 ar oa 
Assoc iated Public U tilitie sc orp., 
SS ae ee 75 
Associated Telephone Co. . "Si td., 
4s, 1965 104 106 
Associated Tele phone '& Tele graph 
5 Re 70 74 
California Water & Tele pee 
Ce, Take cce Called 9/1/39 at 105 
Califor nia Water & Te le ae 
Co., 4s, 1969. 99 101 
Central Electric & Tele phone ‘Co., 
Se Peer 101% 1032 
Central Iowa Tele »~phone Co., 
5'es, 1947 TTT ...100 102 
Central Tele phone Co, of Dela- 
ware, 6s, 1938 10 15 
Citizens Inde pe ndent Tele phone 
Co., 442s, 1961. 21 104 
Commonwealth Tele ~phone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, 544s, 1945 ioc 93 
Commonwealth Tele »phone Co, of 
Wisconsin, 4s, 1§ . -- 103 105 
Cc ommunity Telephone Co., 
income 5s, 1949. a : = 8 
Continental Te slephone Co., 
7 Me vsepevesnas Called 2/1/40 at 101 
Florida Te le »~phone Cor p i 
6s, 1945 .100 102 
Flor . Tele phone Cor rp., 
6s, 1954, second mortgage.... 83 87 
Gary & Company, Theodore, 
6% income notes, $5 par. . 3 41 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co 
of Fort e ayne, Ind., 
, errr 105 
Home Tele phone & & Telegraph Co. 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., 6s, 1943. .104 
Illinois Communities Tele — 
Co., 6s, 1949.. 60 64 
Illinois Comme rcial Tele ‘phone 
So., 5s 0. . 100 103 
Illinois Commercial Tele »~phone 
ts on 45 Ca la wees a 103 
—_ ana Assoc ate d Telephone 
~ Seer ae ...103 105 
Indiana C entri al Tele phone Co. 
PC teréctcpacks wtsees ; 85 90 
Inland Te slephone Co., 
6s, 194 ‘in . 80 84 
Interstz “v4 Tele »~phone Co. of 
Idaho, 5s, 1961. kehenevdeecoee 104 
Interstate Tele phone & Tele- 
graph Co., 5's, 1953 aed 98 100 
Investors Te -lephone Go. ; 
Ferrer , . 60 63 
Iowa Illinois ze le phone Co., 
3s, 5%os, 194 .flat 30 33 
Jamestown Te FEES Corp., 
5s, 1954 ‘ ..104 
Key ‘stone Te le phone “Co. yi 
Philadelphia, 6s, 1951.......... 99 101 
Keystone Telephone Co, of 
Philadelphia, 5's, 1955.. . 7 100 
La Crosse gue phone Co., 
5's, 1948 ....... reer Te 100 103 
Lexington “Te le ~phone Co., 
6s, 1944 ...Called 9/1/39 at 101 
Michigan Associated Te Pee sh 
 * erat eee 103 105 
Middiewestern Tele »~phone Co., 
ere Seer 90 93 
Missouri Te lephone Co., 
ih Sn «:cewadae ...102 104 
Ohio Associated Te ‘lephone | ‘Co. 
440s, 1966 ....... , 103% 105 
Ohio Central Tele “phone Co. 
ere ee ae 100 102 
Pennsy pate a Telephone Corp., 
“aN. aecetlteremeat ..10412 
Pike C lt Tele Epeee Co. of 
Indiana, 6s, 194 oo. flat 50 
San Angelo Tele nae Co.. 
= een 102 
Santa Barbara Tele phone Co., 
i ME acadis se vaavouads « iee3 102 104 
Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co., 5s, 1961..... . 102 104 
Southwestern States Tele phone 
Co., 6s, 1948. .. 68 70 
Southw estern Stz ates s Te le phone 
-  & = eerie aaa 65 67 
Ste _ Public Service Co : 
6s, 19 62 65 
Tele HP oan Bond & Share 
Company, 58, 1958............. 74 77 
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Bid Asked 
Tele veene Service Co. of Ohio, 
5s, 19 fe 87 89 
bai? County Tele »~phone Co., 
los, 1956 oP oe 
U niced Te “le »~phone Co. 
Delaware, 6s, 1948. ; 90 92 
United Tele iepene & Telegr: aph 
Co., 5% 1953. E 98 100 
United Te Te sphone & Telegr: raph 
Co., 6s, 1953. j 99 101 
Wabash Tele »~phone ( Co., 
415s, 1956 . 104 
West Coast Te le phone Co., 
5s, 1953 100 103 
Western Light & Tele eee Co ; 
5s, 195 104 105 
vw 


Mountain States Bell 
Reports Increased Revenues 

The report of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Denver, 
Colo., for the three months ended on 
September 30, shows a net income 
after expenses and charges of $1,053,- 
062 This was equal to $2.19 a 
share the company’s outstanding 
capital stock and compares with a net 
of $962,051, $2 a capital share, in 
the three months to September 30, 
1938. 

For the 12 months to September 30, 
net income amounted to $3,987,720, 
equivalent to $8.30 a capital share, 
against a net of $3,163,456, or $6.58 
a share, in the preceding 12 months. 

In the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year the had a net in- 
crease of 16,000 telephones in opera- 
tion, compared with a gain of 12,675 
in the first nine months of 1938. The 


on 


company 


gain for the third quarter of this year 
was 8,228 instruments, compared with 
8,300 in the September quarter of 
1938. 

vv 


T. & T. Reports Income 
Decrease for First Half 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. and subsidiaries, exclusive of 
German and Polish holdings, had a 
consolidated net income of $3,235,527, 
or 50 cents per capital share, in the 
first six months of this year. This 
compares with $4,423,593, or 68 cents 
per share, in the corresponding 1938 
period. Cable revenues were reported 
“increased substantially” since start of 
the European war. 

Net loss of the German and Polish 
subsidiaries, chiefly due to translation 
of net current assets into U. S. dollars, 
amounted to $521,152 and $43,836 for 


the 1939 and 1938 periods, respec- 
tively. 
President Sosthenes Behn informed 


stockholders: “It is impossible to esti- 
mate or to predict at this time the ulti- 
mate effect of the conditions created 
by the war in Europe on the corpora- 


tion’s cash and earnings, due to tl 
uncertainty of the ultimate scope and 
economic effect of the war operations, 
the extent to which restrictions may b 
imposed with respect to transfer o 
funds and the extent to which the a 
tivities of the manufacturing subsid 
aries in the affected countries may b 
curtailed with respect to exports o 
materials and equipment to outside cus 
tomers and to operating subsidiaries. 


> |= 


Third Quarter Income of New 
England T. & T. Increases 
The report of the New England Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass., 
for the nine months ended on Septem 
ber 30, shows a net income of $7,275,- 
422, after all expenses and charges. This 
was equal to $5.46 a share on the com 
pany’s 1,333,458 shares of capital stock 


outstanding, and compares with a 
net of $5,914,192, or $4.44 a capital 
share, in the nine months to Septem- 
ber 30, 1938. 


In the third quarter of this year, the 
company had an indicated net income 
of $2,542,671, equivalent to $1.91 a 
capital share, compared with a net of 
$1,618,727, or $1.22 a share, in the 
September quarter of last year. 

During the first nine months of the 
current year, the company had a cumu- 
lative net gain of 35,476 telephones in 
operation, compared with an increase 
of 16,686 instruments in service in the 
corresponding period of 1938. 


— 


September Station Gains 
of Bell Companies 

Principal subsidiaries of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
ported a net cumulative increase of 
93,800 telephones in service in Sep- 
tember. This compares with gains of 
83,500 in September, 1938, and of 99,- 
400 in September, 1937. For the first 
nine months of 1939 the system had 
a gain of 527,900 stations. Its total 
number of telephones in service Sep- 
tember 30 was 16,289,170. 

The New York Telephone Co. gained 
4,860 telephones in September as com- 
pared with 109 in August. For the 
year to that date the company had an 
increase of 54,591 telephones. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. re- 
ported stations in service in Chicago 
on September 30 totaled 979,157, a 
gain of 3,016 during the month. Tele- 
phones in service in Illinois, outside of 
Chicago, totaled 465,606, 
of 2,868 since August 31. 


an increase 
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IN THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


(Concluded from page 17) 

our correspondent ventures. the 
orecast that unless such a shake-up 
ind overhauling come to pass, the 
Vage-Hour Administration will be 
ust as disappointing in the near 
future as it has been in its brief 
ast. 


HINGS have been fairly quiet 

for the last two weeks along the 
FCC front. About the only develop- 
ment of consequence was the news 
hat Chairman Fly has taken up in 
earnest the task of promoting a 
merger between the two national 
telegraph companies. This is al- 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write or lele phone for proposition 


LM. BERRY A CO. 


Call lt D16-Tek phe ne Bldg DayltonO 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable. Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook’s Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 














B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation. 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or ‘butt-treated. 
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ready supposed to be under consid- 
eration of a special Senate commit- 
tee approved at the last session. But 
the special committee has no money 
and the FCC will have to do most 
of the spade work, if anything is to 
come of this latest effort to solve the 
troublesome problem of duplicate 
national telegraph facilities. 

However, Chairman Fly is one of 
those quiet persistent administra- 
tive bulldogs who may well succeed 
where others would not even bother 
to try. A couple of weeks ago he 
took Chief Accountant Norfleet and 
slipped up to New York to talk over 
the situation with some of the tele- 
graph officials. He aided in bring- 
ing into the FCC staff a rather able 
but somewhat radical young Justice 
Department attorney, Robert M. 
Cooper, who has been engaged up to 
now in federal government litigation 
involving the telegraph companies. 

What will come of all this will 
probably be a recommendation for 
enabling legislation by Congress 
that will permit a merger of the two 
wire carriers. That is the first 
necessary step. Then will come the 
real difficulty, chief of which will be 
labor’s opposition to operating econ- 
omies that might result from any 
proposed combination which would 
eliminate duplicate personnel. 

It is a hard row to hoe, but if 
Chairman Fly has already set his 
mind to it, as the unofficial reports 
insist, he may get somewhere. If he 
does, it would be an administrative 
triumph of the first magnitude. 

P.S. Last week the Vanguard 
Press released a new volume on the 
special telephone investigation, writ- 
ten by a former staff economist, N. 
R. Danielian. It is entitled simply 
“A. T. & T.” For those anxious to 
have a complete library of available 
literature on the subject, the book 
might be worthwhile. On its own 
merits it struck this writer as un- 
exciting and even rather second rate 
for the simple reason that it con- 
tains nothing new and is annoyingly 
colored by the author’s obvious anti- 
utility bias. 

The volume follows the approxi- 
mate line of Commissioner Walker’s 
Proposed Report, with occasional 
excerpts from the investigation staff 
data. Nowhere is there much rec- 
ognition of the comparative interna- 
tional excellence of American tele- 
phone service or technical initiative. 
It hardly stacks up with literary 
products of other former members 
of the FCC staff, notably Joseph 
Borkin, whose sprightly volume on 
“Television” was really a dramatic 
contribution to the field of com- 
munications literature. 





IMPROVED 
RARE GAS ARRESTERS 


Avoid [tewastions to, contenentasy 
vide full protection. Keep your 
clear and reduce maintenance expense. 
Interchangeable with other types. 


New Vincent 
RARE GAS 
RELAYS 
On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
transmission; 


used with either “coded or harmonic 
bells. EASY to install. 


TEST-O-LITE 


Handiest electrical tester made; 
quickly tells where trouble 





110 to 550, tells wa “ten D. 
Founta pocket clip. 


size; 
Lifetime \» 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, WN. J Estab 


Oldest Makers of Rare 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia) Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


83324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisale—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Classified S@e@tion eon: tNeineers 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. B, = 1/74 fi Chie weit 
O . 








W STYLE STEWART cos nx.dx 


"Oe 
NE / 
$ L | G H T L Y U $ E D ln gy + “ - 


shorts, crosses, grounds and 


POLE LINE MATERIAL $54.00 00: = 1 c/n in” 


- 


Therefore, all cosine terms : 


IN A-1 CONDITION 
_— BROS. or 

(F.0.B. Chicago) mi. A. = 1/0 / Ceemne’s 
O 


Phantom Transposition 














I> 


Brackets—4 Point No. 27 iiksihes secuile 
8275 Joslyn .50 ea. WANTED TO BUY “en x.d3 
Single Transposition cs 


Beackete—No. 458 Jes- a WANTED TO BUY: Telephone ex- (C/nz) [—cos nx] 


change or system of 750 or more stations 











O 
Steel xX Arm Pin 4"x5"— 


5a” | D8 ie lowa or Illinois State details in first 
04 ea letter Address 8861 care of TELEPHONY 
J z 


(—cos n7 + 1) 
When n is odd, 1—cos nv = 


No. 40 Glass Insulators. . —cos n7 is always —1 and 


. vnc a anit 15 ea. WANTED: 2 position, 120 line capac- i— (—1) = 2. 


y &v. line an : ‘ircult universal 7 P = : 
ity, 4 ine and cord circuit universal when n is even 1—cos nz = O since 
switchboard, non-multiple. Automatic ring 


Carriage Bolt 34"x4%” .1.2: , ing 5 party selec tive universal cord circuit cos nv is always + 1. 
Fetter Drive Screw 2” W in at have you? Address No. 8863 care P og 
114” 2: of Texesuon Therefore, 
X Arm Braces 44"x114”" B, = 2C/7, B: O, Bs = 2C a 
x28” j a. B, O, Bs = 2C/57, B, 
Thru Bolt 54”x1l4”" .... .06ea. HELP WANTED Therefore, 
Thru Bolt 54”x1l6"” .... .07 ea. : y (%) C+ (2C/7) (sinx + 1/8 sin 
‘as < 4” i” Se t © afi, Sie on 
Rd. Washers 1% : - : W AN’ T E D Tele ron Engineer by large 3X 1/5 sin 5x... ete.). 
hole .50 per C ily-k M t / : 
, nationally-known concern. ust have a The curve of Fig. 246 (b) has the 


: “P 91,” 
Sq. rar eA ; least 10 ye: ars’ telephone experience in Traf- a ti . t that th : 
__— 1.10 per C fic or Commercial Department. Five years S@#Me€ equation excep a ere 18 no 


Curved Washers 6” or more with Bell company ; full knowl- average term and (1%) C is, therefore, 
214"x%”" hole 1.50 per C edge present Bell subscriber and PBX omitted. 

e equipment, services, rates and traffic stand- 

Telephone Repair Co. ards; able to make surveys and determine 

Daniel H. McNulty, Manager facilities required [Traveling necessary 


Address No. 8862 care of TELEPHONY 
Rogers Park i . 
3 ark Station Chicago Give full personal details. 


Carriage Bolt 34"x4"... 

















COMING CONVENTIONS 








Virginia _ Independent Tele- 


T. F. A. SWITCHBOARD PLUGS ig ge hg 


son Tavern, Staunton, 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC (Moulded Insulation) 30 and 31. 


I eg og Nerth Carolina Independent 
o. - o. © ae 

No. 6885-A TO REPLACE KELLOGG No. 106 Teleyhone Ansecietion, Selpehets 
No. 6872-A TO REPLACE KELLOGG No. 201 Inn, Greensboro, November 2 
No. 7510-A TO REPLACE S.C. CO. No. 42 and 3. 
No. 6870-A TO REPLACE S.C. CO. No. 53 
No. 6874-D TO REPLACE S.C. CO. No. 54 South Carolina Independent 
No. 6329-A TO REPLACE S.C. CO. No. 56 Telephone Association, Jefferson 
No. 6322-A TO REPLACE W.E. CO. No. 47 , — a 


Hotel, Columbia, November 6 and 
No. 6149-D TO REPLACE W.E. CO. No. . 
No. 6330-B TO REPLACE MONARCH No. : 
No. 7877-A TO REPLACE LEICH No. 
No. 7513-A TO REPLACE LEICH 2 
No. 6319 TO REPLACE AMERICAN ; Suwannee Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
No. 7587-A TO REPLACE A.E. CO. ‘ November 13 and 14. 


Write for Prices 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Alabama Independent Tele- 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY seen isa 
and Hotel, Montgomery, Nevember 17 


COLUMBUS, OHIO and 18. 
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